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SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 


Members 

Residence 

Term  Expires 

James  Nicol 

Falmouth 

*1926 

Dr.  Karl  A.  Bohaker 

Falmouth 

1926 

Henry  G.  Haddon 

Woods  Hole 

1925 

Rawson  C.  Jenkins 

Falmouth 

1925 

Mrs.  Virtue  B.  Gifford 

West  Falmouth 

1924 

Dr.  A.  L.  Pattee 

Falmouth 

1924 

ORGANIZATION  OF  COMMITTEE 
Chairman,  James  Nicol 
Secretary,  Rawson  C.  Jenkins 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 
Paul  Dillingham 
Residence:  Falmouth. 

Office:  Town  Hall,  Falmouth,  Mass.,  Tel,  151. 
Secretary:  Hildur  E.  Jacobson,  Falmouth,  Mass. 
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ATTENDANCE  OFFICER 
Herbert  II.  Lawrence 


SCHOOL  PHYSICIAN 
Dr.  T.  A.  Wiswall 
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SCHOOL  NURSES 


Charlotte  Holden 


Ruth  B.  Newcomb 


JANITORS 


Lawrence  High  School 
Falmouth  School 
East  Falmouth  School 
North  Falmouth  School 
Teaticket  School,  No.  1 
Teaticket  School  No.  2 
Woods  Hole  School 


David  E.  Buttler 
Ephraim  Davis 
Manton  L.  Gammons 
Ralph  Childs 
Jehial  Fish 
Samuel  Pierce 
George  G.  Ferris 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR 


Fall  term  opens  Monday,  September  10,  1923. 

Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1923. 

Thanksgiving  recess,  November  29  to  December  2,  1923. 
Christmas  recess,  December  22,  1923  to  January  1,  1924. 
Washington’s  Birthday,  February  22,  1924. 

Spring  recess,  March  29  to  April  6,  1924. 

Patriots’  Day,  April  19,  1924. 

Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1924. 

Schools  close,  June  13,  1924. 
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A  WORD  TO  PARENTS. 


The  members  of  the  School  Committee  are  devoting  their 
time  and  talent  without  pay  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Fal¬ 
mouth.  A  well  trained  and  experienced  corps  of  teachers  is 
putting  forth  every  effort  in  behalf  of  the  children.  Their  suc¬ 
cess  with  your  children  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  home.  The  schools  are  your  institutions,  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  taxation  for  your  benefit.  You  cannot  afford 
to  withhold  your  most  earnest  support  from  our  efforts  to  make 
them  as  efficient  as  the  best  schools  in  the  state.  Nothing  helps 
more  to  make  a  town  inviting  to  strangers  than  a  reputation  for 
having  first  class  public  schools,  and  civic  pride  alone  should  be 
sufficient  to  enlist  every  citizen  in  the  effort  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency. 

Some  ways  by  which  parents  may  help  the  public  schools : 

1.  See  that  your  child  is  regular  and  prompt  in  attendance. 

2.  Never  find  fault  with  a  teacher  in  the  presehce  of  children. 
Things  which  happen  in  school  are  often  magnified  by  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  teachers  put  in  the  wrong  light. 

3.  Investigate  before  criticising  the  work  of  the  schools. 

4.  If  your  children  are  in  either  the  High  School  or  the  Junior 
High  School,  remember  that  they  should  do  from  one  to 
three  hours  of  home  study  each  day. 

5.  Examine  carefully  your  child’s  report  card,  and  if  the  work 
is  not  satisfactory,  consult  immediately  with  the  child’s 
principal  or  teacher,  so  that  failure  may  be  avoided.  If 
you  do  not  receive  a  report  regularly,  notify  the  prin¬ 
cipal. 

6.  Encourage  your  child’s  work  and  show  a  proper  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  evidence  of  progress  which  he  shows. 
Nothing  dampens  the  ardor  of  the  child  more  than  for 
the  older  people  to  appear  indifferent  to  his  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

7.  Visit  the  school  often  and  co-operate  with  the  teachers 
for  the  welfare  of  your  child. 

8.  Always  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  your  town  schools— 
don’t  knock,  boost. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT 


To  the  School  Committee  and  Tax-payers  of  Falmouth: 

I  herewith  submit  my  first  report  as  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Falmouth  which  is  the  forty-second  in  the  series  of 
annual  school  reports.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  write  a  report  of 
activities  in  the  schools  covering  a  year  when  one  has  been  in 
touch  with  the  schools  only  four  months  of  that  time.  But  even 
in  four  short  months  one  can,  by  close  observation  and  investi¬ 
gation,  get  an  insight  into  what  the  schools  are  accomplishing 
and  attempting  to  accomplish  as  well  as  to  formulate  some  pretty 
definite  plans  for  the  continuance  and  extension  of  the  work. 
The  town  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  a  school  system  so 
wrell  organized  in  every  branch.  In  this  respect  Falmouth  is  far 
ahead  of  most  towns  of  its  size,  not  only  on  Cape  Cod  and  in 
Massachusetts,  but  in  the  East. 

This  report  takes  up  in  some  detail  several  matters  that 
should  be  brought  to  your  attention  and  offers  in  each  case  for 
your  consideration  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

HOUSING  CONDITIONS 

East  Falmouth  School 

The  East  Falmouth  School  started  in  September  1923  with 
an  enrollment  of  229  pupils,  but  within  a  month  it  had  jumped 
to  258  pupils.  The  congestion  was  confined  mainly  to  grades  1, 
2,  and  5.  The  table  below  gives  the  number  of  pupils  and  the 
number  of  sittings  for  each  grade. 


Grade 

No.  Pupils 

No.  Sitt 

VI 

26 

35 

Y 

53 

35 

IV 

36 

42 

III 

38 

42 

II 

50 

42 

I 

55 

48 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  table  that  in  grade  I  there 
are  7  more  pupils  than  seats,  in  grade  II,  6  more  pupils  than 
seats,  and  in  grade  V,  18  more  pupils  than  seats. 

Early  in  October  the  assembly  room  was  converted  into  two 
class  rooms  by  a  permanent  partition  through  the  center,  and 
grade  V  was  divided,  one  half  remaining  in  the  old  room  and 
the  other  half  going  into  one  of  the  new  rooms  with  another 
teacher.  At  the  re-opening  of  school  after  Christmas  a  sub¬ 
primary  room  was  organized  in  the  other  half  of  the  assembly 
room,  taking  the  lower  half  or,  B  division,  of  the  first  grade. 
The  upper  half  of  the  first  grade  and  the  lower  half  of  the 
second  grade  were  then  organized  into  a  new  first  grade.  This 
has  relieved  the  congestion  in  both  the  first  and  second  grades, 
and  has  made  possible  the  giving  of  special  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  pupils  for  entering  the  first  grade. 

An  entering  class  of  40  pupils  in  September,  1924,  can  be 
accommodated  without  undue  congestion,  but  if  the  enrollment 
continues  to  increase  as  it  has  the  past  year,  an  addition  to  the 
building  will  be  necessary  in  the  summer  of  1925.  It  is  hoped 
that^  any  contemplated  addition  will  include  an  assembly  room, 
as  the  loss  of  the  original  one  is  very  keenly  felt. 

North  Falmouth  School 

The  North  Falmouth  School  is  a  one-room  building  of  the 
old  type  which  has  been  practically  done  away  with  in  progres¬ 
sive  school  communities.  We  have  here  one  teacher  attempting 
to  give  the  same  instruction  to  children  of  five  seperate  grades 
that  the  children  in  the  Village  and  East  Falmouth  Schools  re¬ 
ceive  with  a  teacher  for  each  grade.  The  enrollment  table 
follows : 

Grade  Pupils 

V  8 

IV  4 

III  3 

II  5 

I  3 

A  total  of  23  pupils  is  not  a  heavy  load  for  one  teacher,  but 
a  total  of  five  grades  for  one  teacher  is  a  heavy  load.  It  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  one  teacher  to  give  the  time  to  pupils 
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of  five  grades  that  could  be  given  if  the  pupils  were  all  of  one 
grade.  The  program  of  classes  for  a  five  grade  school  has  of 
necessity,  classes  of  only  10  or  15  minutes  duration,  and  the  class 
period  of  twenty  minutes  is  the  exception ;  while  in  a  school 
with  a  teacher  for  each  grade  the  time  given  to  each  subject 
varies  from  15  minutes  to  35  minutes.  Manifestly,  then,  the 
pupils  in  the  North  Falmouth  school  are  working  under  a  severe 
handicap,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  compete  with  pupils  from 
other  sections  of  the  town  when  they  enter  the  Junior  High 
School. 


Village  School 

In  the  village  school  the  congestion  is  confined  to  the  three 


upper  grades: 

Grade 

No.  Pupils 

No.  Sittings 

VI 

46 

42 

V 

44 

42 

IV 

35 

33 

III 

33 

36  % 

II 

36 

36 

I 

35 

42 

You  will  note  from  the  above  table  that  grades  IV  and  V  have 
each  two  more  pupils  than  seats,  while  in  grade  VI  there  are  4 
more  pupils  than  seats.  As  no  other  room  is  available  we  have 
been  unable  to  relieve  the  congestion.  Pupils  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  seats,  however,  by  the  use  of  portable  desks,  but  this 
temporary  expedient  has  in  no  way  relieved  the  teacher  of  an 
excessive  load.  If  the  two  rooms  now  in  use  by  the  first  year 
Junior  High  School  were  available,  the  congestion  in  the  grades 
could  be  relieved  and  pupils  from  North  Falmouth  accommodated 
as  well. 

Junior  High  School 

The  Junior  High  School  is  at  present  housed  as  follows: 
Year  I,  comprising  79  pupils,  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Village 
School;  year  II  and  III,  comprising  99  pupils,  in  the  Lawrence 
High  School  building.  For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  over¬ 
crowded  conditions  in  the  high  school  building  and  the  dangers 
resulting  therefrom,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  high 
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school  principal  found  in  this  report. 

Of  the  79  first  year  pupils  housed  in  the  Village  School,  only 
64  have  permanent  seats,  the  remaining  15  being  accommodated 
with  portable  desks  and  in  some  cases  only  benches. 

The  entering  class  in  Sept.  1924  will  be  so  much  larger  than 
the  graduating  class  that  the  total  enrollment  in  the  Junior  High 
School  will  be  well  over  200.  The  accomodations  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  High  School  building  are  now  stretched  to  the  limit,  and 
it  will  be  practically  impossible  to  house  more  pupils  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  Village  School  than  we  are  now  accommodating. 

The  erection  of  a  new  Junior  High  School  building  would 
relieve  congestion  in  the  High  School  and  the  Village  School,  and 
would  afford  facilities  for  the  kind  of  training  our  boys  and 
girls  need. 

A  Junior  High  School  is  not  merely  a  central  school  to  which 
pupils  of  grades  7,  8,  and  9  are  assigned.  This  type  of  school 
has  been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils  as  well  as 
the  community  needs,  and  its  advantages  as  compared  with  the 
old-time  grammar  school  are  many. 

1.  Promotion  by  subjects  allows  a  student  to  advance  as 

fast  as  he  is  individually  able. 

2.  A  variety  of  experiences  enables  him  to  develop  those 

qualities  which  make  for  efficient  living. 

3.  A  variety  of  courses  permits  him  to  select  according  to 

his  interests. 

A  real  Junior  High  School  recognizes  all  pupils  as  individu¬ 
als  with  different  interests,  abilities,  and  capacities  and  through 
this  recognition,  provides  instruction  and  opportunity  to  develop 
these  individual  differences.  Each  pupil  becomes  an  explorer 
searching  for  the  thing  he  is  best  fitted  to  do.  Because  his  in¬ 
terests  are  appealed  to  he  finds  school  a  pleasure  and  remains 
in  school  for  a  maximum  instead  of  a  minimum  length  of  time. 

A  real  Junior  High  School  passes  an  increasing  proportrion 
of  its  pupils  on  to  higher  schools,  or  into  society  as  more  im¬ 
mediate  workers,  with  a  greater  probability  of  their  being  suc¬ 
cessful.  They  have  found  out  for  themselves  the  kind  of  work 
for  which  they  are  best  fitted  and  interest  has  become  the  driv¬ 
ing  power. 

The  opportunities  provided  in  a  school  of  this  type  are  in 
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marked  contrast  to  the  old-time  grammar  school  attempting, 
with  its  single  course  of  study,  to  put  all  children  through  the 
same  process  regardless  of  their  interests  or  desires. 

Our  present  facilities  are  entirely  inadequate  for  this  kind 
of  work.  We  are  like  a  captain,  crew  and  cargo  without  any 
ship ;  we  have  the  organization,  course  of  study,  and  pupils  want¬ 
ing  and  needing  the  training,  but  we  haven’t  the  “ship.”  In 
competition  with  boys  and  girls  who  have  the  advantages  that 
go  with  modern  equipment,  our  boys  and  girls  have  about  as 
much  chance  as  a  leaky  old  sailing  ship  has  in  a  race  with  a  fast 
steam  yacht.  Falmouth  has  prided  herself  on  her  schools  and 
what  they  have  accomplished,  and  rightly  so.  The  schools  rank 
well  with  other  towns  on  the  Cape,  and  have  accomplished  re¬ 
markable  results  with  what  they  have  had.  But  consider  how 
much  more  can  be  accomplished  by  keeping  up  with  the  times. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  Falmouth  schools  should  not  be  the 
very  best  in  the  State.  It  is  my  ambition  and  my  business  to 
make  them  so.  With  your  co-operation  we  can  do  it. 

Summary 

Problem:  Overcrowded  and  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the 
several  school  buildings  enumerated  above. 

Solution:  The  erection  of  a  new  Junior  High  School  build¬ 
ing,  which  would  relieve  congestion  in  the  Lawrence 
High  School  and  the  Village  School  and  open  up  fa¬ 
cilities  for  the  accommodation  of  North  Falmouth 
pupils  in  the  Village  School. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  problem  of  transporting  school  children  presents  diffi¬ 
culties  even  under  ideal  conditions,  but  when  more  than  40  per 
cent,  of  the  children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  are  transport¬ 
ed,  much  time  and  thought  must  be  devoted  to  the  problem  if 
the  transportation  facilities  are  to  be  satisfactory. 

During  the  past  year  and  possibly  for  a  longer  period,  there 
have  been  complaints  from  parents  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
ditions  of  some  barges  during  the  cold  or  inclement  weather. 
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The  -school  barges  are,  with  one  exception,  open  except  for  side 
curtains,  which  are  not  always  an  adequate  protection  against 
the  elements. 

The  ideal  condition  would  be  to  have  all  barges  equipped 
with  regulation  school  bodies,  which  are  made  especially  for 
this  purpose  and  which  may  be  entirely  closed  and  heated  in 
winter.  One  school  barge  is  thus  equipped  this  year,  and  is  giv¬ 
ing  complete  satisfaction  to  pupils  and  parents  on  its  route. 

Such  equipment  would  increase  the  cost  of  transportation, 
but  it  would  mean  satisfactory  service  for  a  small  amount  more 
than  we  are  now  paying  for  service  that  is  not  altogether  satis^ 
factory.  The  increased  cost  could  be  lowered  considerably  if 
contractors  for  the  several  routes  could  be  assured  of  more  than 
one  year’s  use  for  the  equipment.  The  present  plan  is  to  open 
the  routes  to  bid  each  year  and  give  the  contract  to  the  lowest 
bidder.  It  might  be  well  to  consider  the  type  of  service  rendered 
and  the  probable  service  to  be  expected  from  the  lower  bid,  be¬ 
fore  making  a  change  on  a  route  where  the  service  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory.  In  the  last  analysis,  is  it  not  satisfactory 
service  that  we  want,  rather  than  cheapness. 

Summary 

Problem:  Inadequately  equipped  barges  and  unsatisfactory 
service. 

Solution:  Barges  equipped  with  school  bodies,  and  greater 
permanencj'  for  contractors. 

PROMOTION 

We  have  at  present  coming  into  the  first  year  Junior  High 
School,  pupils  from  three  different  schools,  promoted  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  grade  by  three  different  teachers,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  as  many  standards.  With  such  a  heterogeneous  enter¬ 
ing  class  in  regard  to  ability  and  accomplishment,  it  is  practical¬ 
ly  impossible  to  satisfactorily  grade  them  in  first  year  Junior 
High  School. 

With  the  end  in  view  of  setting  definite  standards  of  promo¬ 
tion  from  the  sixth  grade  to  the  Junior  High  School,  a  commit¬ 
tee  has  been  appointed  for  each  of  the  major  subjects,  to  deter- 
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mine  on  the  minimum  essentials  for  promotion.  Accomplishment 
of  the  work  designated  by  these  committees,  with  other  qualifi¬ 
cations  such  as:  results  of  examinations,  records  of  school  work 
in  the  grade,  intelligence  quotient,  and  recommendations  of  the 
teacher,  will  form  the  basis  of  promotion  from  the  sixth  grade 
to  the  Junior  High  School. 

A  part  of  the  work  outlined  for  next  year  will  include  the 
extension  of  this  idea  down  through  the  grades,  and  committees 
will  be  appointed  to  work  on  the  minimum  essentials  for  pro¬ 
motion  from  one  grade  to  another  throughout  the  entire  school 
system.  By  thus  standardizing  the  requirements  for  each  grade, 
the  work  in  the  several  elementary  schools  will  be  uniform,  and 
even  though  pupils  in  one  school  may  not  advance  as  rapidly 
as  pupils  in  another  school,  at  least  a  fifth  grade  or  a  fourth 
grade  will  mean  something  definite  as  to  requirements  whether 
it  be  at  the  Village  School  or  elsewhere. 

» 

Summary 

Problem:  Pupils  at  present  promoted  by  different  standards, 
making  confusion  in  grading  throughout  the  school 
system. 

Solution:  Definite  and  uniform  standards  of  promotion  in 
all  elementary  schools. 

EVENING  SCHOOL 

An  evening  school  was  opened  for  a  short  term  at  East  Fal¬ 
mouth.  Owing  to  widespread  sickness  in  the  neighborhood  the 
sessions  extended  over  rather  a  long  period  of  time — February 
26  to  April  20 — but  actually  there  were  held  only  17  sessions. 
School  was  held  from  7  p.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  on  three  nights  a  week. 
The  total  enrollment  was  79  and  the  average  attendance  31.3. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  average  attendance  was  not  larger, 
for  this  figure  is  less  than  one  half  of  the  total  enrollment,  and 
more  than  twice  as  many  in  average  attendance  could  have  been 
given  instruction  at  no  more  cost  to  the  town.  As  it  was,  the 
cost  per  pupil  was  about  10  dollars,  whereas  if  all  the  pupils 
who  enrolled  had  been  regular  in  attendance  the  cost  per  pupil 
would  have  been  only  4  dollars,  and  the  town  would  have  re- 
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ceived  a  much  better  return  for  the  money  expended. 

Four  instructional  groups  were  organized  as  follows: 

Group  1.  For  those  who  were  entirely  illiterate,  and  those 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  written  and  spoken  English. 

Group  2.  For  those  who  had  a  slight  knowledge  of  spoken 
English,  but  no  knowledge  of  reading  or  writing. 

Group  3.  For  those  who  understood  and  spoke  English 
readily  and  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  in  English. 

Group  4.  •  For  those  who  had  attended  our  day  schools  and 
could  therefore  read  and  write  readily. 

Teaching  Staff 

Dorothea  Allen,  Principal  Evelyn  Denison 

Doris  E.  Grant  Lela  C.  Webster 

•  Frank  Ferreira,  Interpreter 

SCHOOL  SURVEY 

It  had  been  suggested  by  the  Cape  Cod  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  that  a  complete  survey  of  the  schools  of  Falmouth  be  made 
in  conjunction  with  and  as  a  part  of  a  similar  survey  of  the 
schools  of  Barnstable  County.  On  the  recommendation  of  the 
former  superintendent,  the  school  committee  voted  to  approve 
such  a  survey  and  to  appropriate  *4  of  1  per  cent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  schools  for  the  school  year  1922-23  to  meet  the 

i 

cost  of  the  Falmouth  survey.  Mr.  Holman,  in  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  states,  “Such  a  survey  properly  conducted,  as  this  one  bids 
to  be,  is  certain  to  record  valuable  data  on  which  to  base  future 
school  policies,  and  it  will  also,  I  feel  sure,  be  helpful  in  settling 
controversies  in  which  we  have  been  more  or  less  involved.” 

HOME  HYGIENE 

•A  class  in  Home  Hygiene,  open  to  girls  in  the  last  two 
years  of  the  Senior  High  School,  will  be  started  early  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  The  instruction  will  be  given  in  part  by  the  two  nurses, 
and  in  part  by  the  Domestic  Science  teacher.  Owing  to  lack 
of  facilities  in  the  high  school  building,  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  this  class  to  be  held  in  the  Public  Library  building. 
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PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION 

A  Parent-Teacher  Association  has  been  organized,  and  will, 
we  hope,  become  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  community.  Its 
primary  purpose  is  to  stimulate  among  the  parents  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  the  schools,  and  by  means  of  frequent  meetings  and  ap¬ 
propriate  programs  to  keep  them  posted  on  what  the  schools  are 
doing.  Without  some  knowledge  of  the  activities  and  purposes 
of  the  schools,  taxpayers  cannot  vote  intelligently  on  school  ap¬ 
propriations.  The  Parent-Teacher  Association  is  one  of  the 
mediums  through  which  the  people  are  kept  informed  on  and 
interested  in  school  affairs. 

SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 

As  a  part  of  the  activities  of  American  Education  Week, 
a  start  was  made  toward  the  institution  of  a  Scholarship  Fund. 
Such  a  fund  cannot,  of  course,  be  obtained  immediately,  but  it 
can  be  accumulated  over  a  period  of  years.  Possibly  the  first  or 
second  year  only  one  high  school  pupil  can  be  helped  by  it,  but 
we  hope  that  eventually,  the  fund  will  attain  such  proportions 
that  several  of  the  most  deserving  high  school  pupils  may  be 
encouraged  and  aided  in  continuing  their  education  in  higher 
institutions. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  in  charge  to  have  a  fund 
accumulating  to  become  effective  in  two  ways: 

1.  To  furnish  prizes  for  excellent  work  in  High  school, 

(awarded  at  graduation  every  June). 

2.  To  establish  scholarships  for  the  use  of  the  graduates 

of  our  high  school,  who  wish  to  enter  higher  in¬ 
stitutions  of  learning. 

CONCLUSION 

• 

A  superintendent’s  activities  for  the  first  six  months  in  a 
new  field  of  work  should  be  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  survey, 
a  taking  account  of  stock.  From  the  conclusions  reached  as  to 
existing  conditions,  plans  for  future  progress  and  development 
are  made.  Such  a  preliminary  survey  is  under  way  and  plans 
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and  policies 'are*  being -formulated  for  the  continuance  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  work  in  the  several  schools.  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  that  I  am  re¬ 
ceiving  from  the  school  committee,  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils. 
With  such  co-operation  and  interest  on  the  part  of  the  town  as 
a  whole,  our  endeavors  to  make  the  Falmouth  schools  among  the 
best  in  the  State,  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  success. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PAUL  DILLINGHAM, 

Superintendent. 


REPORT  OF  PRIMARY  SUPERVISOR 

Falmouth,  Mass.,  Dec,  10,  1923. 

Mr.  Paul  Dillingham, 

Supt.  of  Schools, 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  school  system 
of  Falmouth  but  three  months  I  do  not  submit  this  report  as  one 
of  acomplishment,  but  one  featuring  the  beginning  of  work  that 
I  hope  will  bring  results  by  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

One  of  the  first  problems  that  presented  itself  in  September 
was  that  of  the  new  teacher.  There  are  nineteen  teachers  in¬ 
cluding  principals  and  primary  supervisor  in  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Falmouth  schools.  Nine,  or  48  per  cent  of  this  num¬ 
ber  have  never  taught  in  Falmouth,  and  four,  or  21  per  cent  have 
had  little  or  no  experience.  Even  those  who  have  had  experience 
must  necessarily  become  familiar  with  the  school  system  and 
acquainted  with  the  pupils  and  their  parents.  The  inexperienced 
teachers  have  the  additional  problem  of  trying  to  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  the  theory  learned  in  the  normal  school.  To  the  latter,  es¬ 
pecially,  I  have  endeavored  to  give  helpful,  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  wherever  the  need  was  apparent;  first,  as  to  methods  of 
teaching;  second,  as  to  apportionment  of  school  time;  and  third, 
as  to  discipline.  Occasionally  I  have  helped  to  organize  classes 
into  groups  of  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  more  effective  teaching. 
I  have  taught  classes  in  periods  ranging  from  one  lesson  to  les¬ 
sons  covering  the  whole  day.  This  was  done  so  that  teachers 
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might  observe  and  thereby  receive  help  from  example  as  well 
as  precept. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  work  in  the  outlying  school 
districts  has  been  left  unfinished,  or  to  be  continued  at  such 
times  as  I  could  have  the  school  car  at  my  disposal.  My  work 
outside  of  the  village  school  is  limited  on  this  account  to  about 
one  and  one-half  days  per  week.  This  does  not  adequately 
meet  the  demands  of  the  work. 

The  subject  of  reading,  judging  from  a  preliminary  oral 
examination,  conducted  in  all  the  classes  of  Falmouth,  seemed 
to  present  the  most  fundamental  problem  to  be  attacked.  The 
examination  was  conducted  as  follows: — 

Each  pupil  read  a  selection  which  was  rated  by  three  judges ; 
namely,  the  Supt.  of  Schools,  the  Primary  Supervisor  and  a 
teacher.  The  median  rating,  that  is  the  middle  rating,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  pupil’s  mark.  The  summary  of  these  “Oral  Read¬ 
ing  Tests”  of  Sept.  24th,  and  25th,  1923,  is  as  follows: 

Summary  by  Schools 

Grade  of  Reader  Used 
Reader  used  up  to  grade  in  grades  3 
to  6,  but  1%  years  below  in  grade 
2. 

Using  reader  1  year  below  grade. 
Using  reader  from  1  to  2  years  below 
grade. 

Using  reader  from  1  to  2  years  below 
grade. 

Using  reader  1  year  below  grade. 

Using  reader  years  below  grade. 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  summary  that  in  the  village 
school,  excepting  one  grade,  the  classes  are  up  to  grade  in  their 
reading;  also,  that  in  all  the  outlying  districts  the  classes  are 
below  grade.  This  shows  the  advantage  of  the  centralized  grad¬ 
ed  school.  East  Falmouth  school,  although  a  centralized  school, 
cannot  be  expected  to  rate  as  high  for  several  reasons.  Its 
recent  organzation  is  one  reason;  the  school  being  formed  last 
January  by  bringing  together  a  number  of  small  schools  from 
the  outlying  districts;  another  reason  is  the  pupils  lack  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  Most  of  these  pupils  come  from  homes  of  foreign  born 
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parents  who  speak  their  native  language  in  their  own  homes. 

Three  teachers’  meetings  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  methods  of  improving  the  teaching  of  reading. 
The  attention  of  the  teachers  was  called  to  the  common  practice ; 
of  beginning  the  year  by  reviewing  the  reader  of  the  preceeding 
grade  and  this  in  turn  being  followed  by  easy  supplementary 
reading.  This  necessarily  retarded  class  progress.  Teachers 
were  therefore  advised  to  complete  the  basic  reader  for  the  grade 
before  attempting  supplementary  work.  The  reading  outline 
of  the  Baltimore  Course  of  Study,  and  the  Manual  of  the  Aldine 
Basic  Text  were  studied  and  discussed  in  the  meetings.  The 
teachers  were  urged  to  give  thorough  drill  on  the  mechanics  of 
reading  in  the  first  three  grades  and  to  emphasize  silent  reading 
and  thought  getting  in  all  grades. 

The  teachers  of  the  first  grade  have  been  confronted  with 
the  lack  of  organized  seat  work.  Before  the  end  of  the  school 
year  it  is  planned  to  have  the  seat  work  organized  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  placed  in  filing  cabinets  designed  for  the  purpose.  This 
phase  of  the  work  will  then  be  in  handy,  orderly,  and  permanent 
form. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  economy  of  time  in 
the  reading  study  period  of  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  grades.  The 
aim  has  been  to  give  the  children  a  definite  outline  for  study, 
so  when  the  teacher  says,  “ Study  your  lesson,”  the  pupils  know 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  go  about  it. 

Reading  being  one  of  the  chief  avenues  of  learning,  it  is 
hoped  that  those  who  have  learned  to  read  will  be  better  equipped 
to  attack  the  informational  subjects. 

Respectfully  yours, 

FLORENCE  I.  GAY, 

Primary  Supervisor. 

•  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  REPORT 

December  14,  1923. 

Mr.  Paul  Dillingham, 

Supt.  of  Schools, 

Falmouth  ,Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

With  pleasure  I  submit  to  you  my  third  annual  report  of 
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the  work  done  in  the  Lawrence  and  Junior  High  Schools. 

The  present  school  year  opened  September  10th,  with  the 
largest  enrollment  for  many  years  in  the  combined  schools.  Of 
the  fifteen  members  of  the  teaching  staff,  four  have  come  to  us 
this  year.  This  permanency  of  teaching  force  makes  possible 
much  better  work  than  is  possible  in  schools  where  the  annual 
turnover  is  much  larger.  All  members  of  the  faculty  are  cor¬ 
dially  loyal  to  the  school  and  are  co-operating  earnestly  for 
its  success. 

Our  enrollment  is  distributed  as  follows : 


School  and  class 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Lawrence  High  School 

Graduates  (VII) 

1 

7 

8 

Seniors  (VI) 

7 

18 

25 

Juniors  (V) 

7 

12 

19 

Freshmen  (IV) 

14 

14 

28 

Total  in  L.  H.  S. 

29 

51 

80 

Junior  High  School 

Seniors  (III) 

30 

25 

55 

Juniors  (II) 

23 

21 

44 

Freshmen  (I) 

36 

43 

79 

Total  in  J.  H.  S. 

89 

89 

178 

Total  in  both  schools  118 

140 

258 

A  study  of  this  table  reveals  several  things.  These  figures 
are  representative  of  the  enrollment  of  the  different  classes  year 
after  year,  and  they  demonstrate  clearly  that  the  per  cent,  of 
elimination  as  the  classes  pass  from  one  year  to  another  is  far 
too  great.  Of  the  79  in  year  I,  possibly  40  may  receive  diplomas 
from  the  Junior  High  School  in  June,  1926,  and  about  15  to  20 
are  likely  to  graduate  from  the  Lawrence  High  School  in  June, 
1929.  The  other  pupils  will  drop  out  all  along  the  way.  Some 
who  are  in  school  merely  because  the  law  requires  attendance, 
will  drop  out  at  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  because  they 
prefer  outside  or  remunerative  work  to  school  work.  Others 
drop  out  for  financial  reasons,  and  still  others  because  they  find 
school  work  too  difficult. 

While  the  elimination  here  evident  is  not  greater  than  that 
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of  many  communities,  it  seems  to  present  a  community  problem. 
There  will  always  be  many  pupils  who  do  not  care  for  school 
work  in  any  form,  and  they  will  drop  out  as  soon  as  legal  or 
parental  restraint  permits.  Another  group  of  pupils  who  are 
interested  in  school  work,  will  drop  out  because  they  find  it  im¬ 
possible  to  progress  beyond  a  certain  point.  These  groups  will 
leave  inevitably,  but  another  group  might  be  retained  in  school 
if  we  had  the  sort  of  work  they  need.  This  group  comprises 
pupils  who  may  later  fill  positions  of  considerable  responsibility 
in  the  community,  and  who  need  all  the  training  a  composite 
school  can  give  them  in  order  that  they  may  fill  those  positions 
creditably.  This  training  should  be  vocational,  more  domestic- 
arts  for  the  girls  and  more  manual  arts  for  the  boys.  We  are 
giving  all*  wTe  can  of  this  vrork  at  present,  but  there  is  a  vital 
need  for  much  more. 

The  enrollment  table  shows  that  boys  are  much  more  likely 
to  drop  out  of  school  than  are  the  schools.  This  is  somwhat  due 
to  economic  reasons,  but  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  unable  to  give  them  a  practical  training. 

In  this  connection,  the  Agricultural  department  is  doing  a 
valuable  work.  Several  of  the.  boys  enrolled  in  this  work  would 
probably  not  be  in  school  to-day  if  it  had  not  been  possible  for 
them  to  take  agriculture.  This  department  has  established  its 
claim  to  community  recognition.  It  gives  promise  of  even 
greater  returns  in  the  future.  Under  the  direction  of  the  present 
instructor,  the  boys  have  won  distinction  in  many  judging  con¬ 
tests.  They  have  won  countywide  recognition,  have  demonstrat¬ 
ed  their  ability  in  state  contests,  and  have  shown  that  their 
school  instruction  is  a  practical  asset  of  considerable  financial 
value  in  their  work  at  home.  In  addition  to  the  actual  instruc¬ 
tion  in  agriculture,  the  instructor  is  teaching  a  class  in  biology 
that  is  open  to  the  other  boys  in  the  senior  high  school. 

A  further  study  of  the  enrollment  table  seems  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  building  program  Falmouth  should  adopt  for 
the  future.  The  growth  from  year  to  year  is  much  larger  in 
the  junior  high  school  than  in  the  senior  high  school.  The  two 
schools,  except  for  year  I,  are  housed  in  the  Lawrence  High 
School  building,  and  we  are  trying  to  make  a  building  that 
would  reasonably  accommodate  120  serve  for  about  180.  This 
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results  in  a  condition  that  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Pupils  are 
crowded  in  laboratories,  corridors,  and  classrooms.  The  senior 
high  school  cannot  be  kept  separate  from  the  junior  high  school. 
Teachers  have  to  adapt  their  teaching  methods  to  seniors  in  the 
senior  high  school,  ranging  in  age  from  seventeen  to  twenty, 
during  one  period,  and  perhaps  the  next  period  adapt  their 
work  to  junior  high  school  pupils  in  year  II — grade  8 — ranging 
in  age  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Entirely  different  methods  are 
required  in  these  two  groups. 

Not  only  is  the  building  overcrowded,  but  it  lacks  proper 
facilities.  The  lunch  room  is  too  small,  the  manual  training 
room  inadequate,  and  we  have  no  gymnasium. 

A  junior  high  school  can  never  be  housed  successfully  with 
a  senior  high  school.  The  two  schools  comprise  groups  of  pupils 
with  widely  different  traits  and  tendencies.  Few  teachers  can 
adapt  themselves  and  their  instruction  equally  well  to  both  * 
schools.  Different  types  of  administration  are  needed.  Neither 
school  can  develop  or  maintain  its  individuality  under  a  type  of 
administration  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  other  school.  A 
principal  may  be  able  to  handle  one  school  very  successfully  and 
fail  with  the  other. 

The  pressing  need  is  for  a  separate  Junior  High  School 
building.  The  present  building  was  a  model  building  when 
erected  in  1895.  Falmouth  now  needs  a  model  building  for  this 
new  school  unit,  with  gymnasium,  assembly  hall,  vocational 
training  facilities,  and  classrooms  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
school  for  many  years  to  come.  The  cost  of  such  a  structure 
should  be  secondary  in  importance  to  its  function  in  creating  a 
capable,  responsible  citizenship.  ' 

The  graduation  exercises  of  the  Class  of  1923  were  held  in 
the  Elizabeth  Theater,  on  the  evening  of  June  12,  1923.  Fifteen 
members  of  the  class  received  their  diplomas.  The  program  of 
the  evening  was  an  effort  to  interpret  the  motto:  “TJp  to  the 
door,  over  the  threshold,  and  into  the  world.”  Two  members 
of  this  class  have  gone  to  college,  two  to  other  schools,  five  re¬ 
turned  to  L.  H.  S.  for  a  graduate  course,  and  the  remaining 
members  are  working  or  spending  the  year  at  home.  Thus, 
60%  of  the  members  of  this  class  are  continuing  their  education. 

The  Junior  High  School  Class  of  1923  received  diplomas 
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on  June  15th.  Of  the  thirty  pupils  receiving  diplomas,  25  have 
entered  the  Lawrence  High  School,  three  are  in  other  schools, 
and  only  two  have  left  school.  This  shows  a  low  mortality  and 
speaks  well  for  the  success  of  the  junior  high  school  in  holding 
its  graduates  in  school. 

On  Friday  evening,  May  18,  1923,  the  two  schools  held  their 
annual  concert  in  the  Elizabeth  Theater.  Each  school  furnished 
its.  share  of  the  program.  The  Junior  High  School  presented 
the  operetta,  “A  Merry  Company,”  and  the  Senior  High  School 
contributed  the  solo  and  chorus  numbers  to  the  program.  The 
L.  II.  S.  orchestra  furnished  music  on  this  occasion,  for  gradua¬ 
tion,  for  the  school  play,  and  for  other  school  events.  The  orches¬ 
tra  produces  excellent  music  and  we  have  a  large  orchestra  in 
training  for  the  future. 

The  big  event  of  the  year,  next  to  graduation,  has  now  come 
to  be  the  school  play,  produced  largely  by  members  of  the 
senior  class.  The  Class  of  1923  produced  “ Daddy  Long-Legs.” 
This  play  was  most  successful  from  every  standpoint,  and 
netted  the  class  over  $400.  A  play  of  this  type  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time  spent  in  preparation,  but  the  training  received  is 
well  worth  the  effort.  The  work  of  the  pupils  on  all  these  pub¬ 
lic  occasions  has  been  of  the  best.  They  show  excellent  results 
from  their  training,  and  their  attitude  is  always  that  of  appre¬ 
ciation  and  co-opqration. 

All  of  the  activities  of  the  school  proceed  much  as  usual. 
The  school  paper,  “The  Lawrencian,”  is  out  for  December,  1923. 
A  change  has  been  made  from  the  weekly  to  the  monthly  and  the 
pupils  rally  to  its  support.  The  lunch  room  is  open  for  its  third 
season.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  supervisor  of  drawing,  we 
are  able  to  have  lectures  on  art  about  once  a  month.  These 
lectures  are  often  illustrated  with  slides.  We  have  assemblies 

•  «  i 

in  recognition  of  important  days  and  events,  and  the  pupils  share 
largely  in  preparing  the  programs  and  conducting  the  assem¬ 
blies.  All  assemblies  are  arranged  under  the  direction  of  the 
Citizenship  Committee,  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  Faculty. 
The  Faculty  Health  Committee  has  the  care  of  matters  pertaining 
to  health  that  are  vital  around  the  school.  The  Social  Commit¬ 
tee,  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  Faculty  and  four  pupils, 
plans  the  program  of  social  events  of  the  year  and  makes  pro- 
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vision  for  the  proper  functioning  of  all  such  events. 

We  have  progressed  from  the  viewpoint  that  the  schools 
should  devote  their  time  to  mental  development  only  of  the 
pupils  in  their  charge,  to  the  wise  understanding  that  the  work 
of  the  school  is  so  broad  that  it  must  include  the  complete  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  members — physically,  mentally,  morally,  and 
socially.  We  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  influence  and 
work  of  the  home  of  the  present  day,  but  many  things  once 
cared  for  in  the  home  are  now  delegated  to  the  school.  One  of 
these  is  physical  education. 

There  is  little  danger  that  we  shall  devote  more  time  and 
attention  than  we  should  to  this  feature  of  school  work.  The 
time  is  limited,  but  much  is  done  with  our  present  opportunK 
tiesj  Both  schools  joined  with  the  grades  in  making  the  annual 
Field  Day,  May  25,  1923,  a  success.  About  eight  hundred  chil¬ 
dren  took  part  in  the  drills  and  special  exercises  on  the  ath¬ 
letic  field.  This  event  has  become  important  on  our  calendar. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  L.  H.  S.  has  an  undefeated 
football  team.  We  played  mainly  against  larger  schools  and 
two  of  these  games  were  the  hardest  fought  games  I  have  ever 
seen  on  this  field.  The  boys  played  with  a  quiet  determination 
to  win  which  brought  victory  against  considerable  odds.  The 
team  played  through  the  season  with  a  spirit  of  co-operation, 
fair  play,  and  clean  sportmanship,  that  has  become  a  vital  part 
of  the  spirit  of  the  entire  school.  Much  credit  is  due  the  coach 
for  the  devolopment  of  this  spirit  in  the  team.  Our  prospects 
for  basketball  are  good.  Last  year  we  had  a  good  team  and 
made  a  splendid  record. 

The  trend  of  the  present  day  is  toward  the  greater  emphasis 
upon  extra-curriculum  activities.  We  believe  in  the  educational 
value  of  clubs,  assemblies,  dramatics,  athletics,  glee  clubs,  and 
other  organizations.  We  believe  this  variety  of  interests  does 
not  interfere  with  school  work  and  that  it  helps  to  fit  our  pupils 
to  take  their  part  in  the  various  community  activities  in  wrhich 
they  will  be  interested  after  they  leave  school.  We  give  as  much 
time  to  these  events  as  we  can  well  afford. 

The  Class  of  1924  is  trying  to  raise  sufficient  money  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  a  trip  to  Washington.  Such  a  trip  has  such 
tremendous  educational  possibilities  that  we  allow  them  to  make 
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unusual  demands  upon  the  community.  They  have  held  food 
sales,  rummage  sales,  and  movies.  They  hope  to  clear  from  the 
school  play  enough  to  make  up  the  sum  needed.  If  they  do,  the 
trip  will  be  possible  during  the  spring  vacation  week. 

We  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  main  business  of 
the  school  is  giving  our  pupils  the  mental  training  that  will  make 
of  them  well-trained  citizens  in  an  intelligent  democracy.  The 
great  problem  of  school  efficiency  centers  about  class  instruc¬ 
tion.  From  observations  carefully  made  in  my  work  of  super¬ 
vision,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are  meeting  this  test  in  a  manner 
that  should  be  a  source  of  pride  to  the  community.  The  daily 
task  of  patient  teaching  has  brought  its  sure  reward  of  minds 
better  trained  and  of  lives  better  shaped  for  enlightened  citi¬ 
zenship.  We  have  high  standards  of  achievement,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  can  do  our  work  best  only  when  we  maintain  those 
standards. 

We  send  many  of  our  graduates  away  to  business  and  tech¬ 
nical  schools,  to  colleges  and  universities.  These  students  have 
done  and  are  doing  excellent  work.  Nearly  every  school  comes 
in  for  the  criticism  that  it  does  not  fit  pupils  for  college.  A 
vast  difference  exists  between  fitting  pupils  for  college  and  fit¬ 
ting  them  for  college  entrance  examinations.  The  Lawrence 
High  School  has  fitted  some  pupils  well  for  these  examinations, 
and  it  has  fitted  many  more  to  undertake  college  work  success¬ 
fully.  I  have  on  file  the  records  of  many  pupils  who  have  en¬ 
tered  college  from  the  Lawrence  High  School,  and  these  records 
are  inspiring.  But  a  small  per  cent,  of  our  graduates  go  to  col¬ 
lege.  Nearly  all  of  these  have  done  work  in  college  that  re¬ 
flects  credit  upon  this  school.  A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to 
provide  a  scholarship  fund  available  for  those  who  wish  to  go 
to  college,  but  are  prevented  by  financial  reasons.  This  effort 
should  be  most  successful.  The  boys  and  girls  going  out  from 
L.  H.  S.  will  do  such  work  as  will  amply  justify  our  faith  in 
them  and  bring  us  rich  returns  on  our  investment. 

A  report  of  this  nature  can  cover  but  a  few  items  of  the 
work  we  are  doing.  Our  work  of  the  greatest  importannce  re¬ 
ceives  perhaps  the  least  publicity.  I  wish  to  thank  all  the 
teachers  for  their  co-operation,  and  I  wish  to  express  my  ap- 
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preciation  of  the  loyal  support  you  and  the  members  of  the 
school  committee  have  given  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BLYNN  E.  DAVIS, 

Principal  High  School. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 


Falmouth,  Mass.,  December  13,  1923. 

Mr.  Paul  Dillingham, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Sir: — 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  submit  my  first  report  as  Supervisor 
of  Physical  Education  in  the  Falmouth  Public  Schools. 

“Health,”  says  Dr.  C.  A.  Keene,  “is  that  condition  of  the 
body  and  its  organs  necessary  to  the  proper  performance  of 
their  normal  functions,  that  is,  physical  efficiency — physical  fit¬ 
ness.  ’  ’  Physical  efficiency  is  my  aim  and  it  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  make  one  of  the  aims  of  each  child.  Together,  we  are  trying 
to  get  our  results  through  the  enjoyment  of  games,  calisthenics 
and  all  that  comes  under  the  head  of  physical  training.  Be¬ 
cause  only  through  the  joy  of  doing  a  thing,  can  we  really  suc¬ 
ceed. 

Each  grade  is  visited  by  me  once  a  week  and  every  month 
a  new  program  in  physical  training  is  given  to  the  teacher.  Each 
program  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  execute  than  the  one  of  the 
preceeding  month. 

In  the  first  three  grades,  our  work  consists  of  marching, 
story  plays,  rhythmic  exercises,  games  and  folk-dancing. 

In  the  upper  three  grades,  we  have  marching  and  dancing 
in  order  to  acquire  rhythm  and  grace — formal  gymnastics  to  ac¬ 
quire  muscular  coordination  and  mental  alertness.  Games  are 
played  each  period  to  develop  skill,  swiftness,  good  fellowship, 
and  also  for  their  hygienic  value. 

Only  girls  come  under  my  supervision  in  the  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools.  These  girls  report  two  forty-minute 
periods  a  week.  Marching  and  running,  formal  gymnastics, 
games,  folk-dancing  and  athletic  dancing  have  been  taken  up. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  FIELD  DAY — MAY  25,  1923 
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The  work  here,  too,  starts  rather  simply  but  progresses  each 
week  to  something  more  complex  and  difficult  of  execution. 

Extra  stress  has  been  put  on  correct  posture  and  erect  car¬ 
riage  in  all  classes. 

The  weather  so  far  has  permitted  most  of  the  work  to  be 
carried  on  out-of-doors.  Indoor  work  particularly  among  the 
Senior  girls  will  be  mostly  apparatus  work  and  some  dancing, 
as  the  small  hall  will  not  permit  much  of  other  work. 

Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  Selectmen,  the  High  School 
girls  are  again  using  the  Town  Hall  for  basket-ball  practice  on 
Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons.  We  hope  to  have  as  success¬ 
ful  a  season  as  was  enjoyed  last  year. 

I  wish  to  thank  all  those  with  whom,  during  my  work,  I 
have  come  in  contact,  for  their  interest,  co-operation  and  help. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EBBA  P.  HOLTEEN, 

.  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  FIELD  DAY 

Friday  Afternoon,  May  25th 
L.  H.  S.  Grounds,  Falmouth 


1.  Parade  of  the  School  Children. 

2.  Drill — 3rd,  4th,  5th,  6th  Grade  Boys  and  Girls,  Senior  and 

Junior  High  School  Girls. 

3.  Folk  Dances — 1st  Grades. 

I  See  You. 

First  of  Mav. 

%/ 

A  Toad  Came  in  From  Out  of  Town. 

4.  Folk  Dances — 2nd  Grades. 

Come  Let  Us  Be  Joyful. 

Dance  of  Greeting. 

5.  Folk  Dances — 1st  and  2nd  year  Junior  High  School  Girls. 

Hopp  Mor  Annika. 

Ace  of  Diamonds. 

6.  Rope  Quoit  Championship — Village,  East  Falmouth,  Woods 

Hole  and  North  Falmouth  Schools. 
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7.  Folk  Dances — Senior  High  School  Girls.  '  *  * 

Irish  Lilt. 

The  Four  Dance. 

8.  Apparatus  Exhibition  and  Games — High  School  Boys. 

9.  Folk  Dances — Gustafs  Skoal — 3rd  and  4th  Grades. 

10.  Folk  Dance — Klappdaus — 5th  and  6th  Grades. 

11.  English  Country  Dance — Junior  and  Senior  High  School 

Girls. 

12.  Dodge  Ball  Tournament. 

East  Falmouth  vs.  North  Falmouth. 

Woods  Hole  vs.  Village. 

13.  Hornpipe — 3rd  year  Junior  High  School  Girls. 

14.  Recreation  Period  Games — Grammar  School  Children. 

15.  Bicycle  Polo — High  School  Boys. 


REPORT  OF  ATHLETIC  COACH 


Mr.  Paul  Dillingham, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  Physical  Training  De¬ 
partment. 

The  work  in  this  department  is  divided  in  two  general 
classes,  mass  training  and  individual  training. 

Mass  training  consists  of  all  class  work  and  class  games  that 
tend  to  develop  mind  and  body.  This  work  is  carried  on  during 
regular  school  hours,  two  periods  a  week. 

The  individual  training  is  taken  by  the  boys  after  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  hours.  This  training  consists  of  instruction  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  our  three  major  sports,  football,  basketball  and  base¬ 
ball. 

The  basketball  team  started  the  year  with  a  very  successful 
season,  winning  ten  and  losing  two  games.  The  total  score  for 
the  season  was  L.  H.  S.,  356  points,  against  220  points  for  all 
opponents. 
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The  football  team  closed  the  1923  season  bv  winning  the 
championship  of  the  Cape.  In  addition  to  this  the  team  went 
through  the  season  undefeated  and  scored  140  points  against  our 
opponents  31  points. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BYRON  H.  PARKER. 


REPORT  OF  DOMESTIC  ART  DEPARTMENT. 


December  14,  1923. 

Mr.  Paul  Dillingham, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Sir: — 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  submit  to  you  my  first  report  of 
the  work  accomplished  in  the  Lawrence  and  Junior  High  Schools. 

The  aim  has  been  twofold :  First,  to  develop  the  natural  in¬ 
stincts  of  homemaking,  or  to  lift  the  problem  from  the  realm  of 
the  commonplace  to  that  of  Art.  Second,  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  Art  of  Homemaking  as  a  vocational  asset. 

The  work  is  begun  in  first  year  Junior  High.  The  pupils 
are  of  an  age  when  anything  they  can  create  with  their  own 
effort  means  considerable  to  them.  In  sewing,  the  first  months 
are  devoted  to  fundamental  stitches.  Just  before  Christmas, 
they  carry  out  their  stitches  in  presents  such  as  luncheon  sets, 
guest  towels,  and  runners.  Not  one  mother  knows  what  is  going 
on,  and  interest  is,  indeed,  keen. 

After  Christmas,  they  start  on  their  first  real  problem — 
making  the  cooking  outfit  for  next  year’s  work.  This  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  indeed,  for  all  stitches  must  be  made  by  hand.  It  would  be 
desirable  if  one  could  find  a  way  to  start  the  teaching  of  machine 
stitching  in  the  first  year. 

As  has  been  said,  they  start  Cookery  in  the  second  year. 
They  are  making  it  more  than  a  course  in  Cookery;  rather  let 
it  be  labelled  Cookery  and  Care  of  the  House.  After  all,  they 
are  closely  related.  They  must  learn  not  only  the  fundamentals 
of  measuring,  analysis  and  combination  of  recipes,  but  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  serving  of  menus.  In  this,  they  begin  their  real 
Art  in  Homemaking;  care  of  the  dining  room  and  kitchen,  too. 
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The  work  of  the  third  year  Junior  High  pupils  in  sewing 
has  one  interesting  and  basic  factor,  namely,  the  teaching  of  the 
use  of  the  sewing  machine.  This  must  include  a  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  machine  itself,  and  also  of  its  care. 

With  this  knowledge  at  hand  the  pupils  may  go  on  to  try 
their  good  luck  in  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  The  funda¬ 
mentals  in  Sewing  I  can  become  important  points  again  in  the 
work  of  Sewing  III.  Here  the  teacher  may  combine  a  review  of 
stitches  learned  in  the  previous  year  with  advanced  planning 
which  the  use  of  a  machine  makes  possible.  It  is  surprising  to 
note  the  genuine  interest  that  grows  in  class  work  as  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  simple  problems  unfold. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  pupils  are  fitted  to  take  up  ad¬ 
vanced  sewing  or  dressmaking,  which  involves  many  technicali¬ 
ties  such  as  the  study  of  patterns  and  drafting. 

Another  branch  which  develops  under  the  plan  for  advanced 
work  is  millinery.  Here  originality,  technicality,  and  good  com¬ 
mon  sense  may  each  have  its  chance  for  promotion. 

That  which  started  with  simple  fundamentals  has  grown  in 
its  construction  to  an  Art,  and  the  first  aim  has  coupled  with  the 
second,  and  the  Art  of  Homemaking  has  become  a  genuine  voca¬ 
tional  asset. 

Nor  is  this  all  that  is  accomplished  in  advanced  work.  The 
lunchroom  has  made  it  possible  for  two  girls  each  week  to  assist 
in  the  preparing  and  serving  of  the  luncheons,  while  the  class 
as  a  whole  meets  twice  each  week,  and  here  the  practical  demon¬ 
stration  of  abilities  may  be  shown,  for  not  only  do  the  pupils 
learn  to  cook  with  the  cook-book  before  their  eyes,  but  they 
learn  the  value,  and  actual  joy  that  may  come  from  experimental 
cooking  and  working  with  their  own  initiative. 

Thus,  from  year  to  year,  does  the  work  promote  the  aims  of 
the  Department  of  Domestic  Art. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EVYA  M.  KNOX. 
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REPORT  OF  AGRICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Falmouth,  Mass.,  December  15,  1923. 

Mr.  Paul  Dillingham, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  this  fourth  annual  re¬ 
port  o‘f  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Lawrence  High 
School,  and  a  brief  summary  of  the  outside  agricultural  work. 

Last  year  the  department  had,  during  the  year,  thirteen 
members,  seven  of  whom  finished  the  year  with  very  creditable 
project  work.  Besides  their  projects,  some  of  the  boys  worked 
away  from  home  on  supervised  agricultural  work.  In  all,  the 
seven  boys  who  finished  the  year’s  project  work  earned  $2,109,62 
by  their  agricultural  labors.  This  means  an  average  of  $301.37 
per  pupil  for  projects  carried  on  while  they  were  going  to  school. 
The  average  for  the  previous  year  was  about  $250  per  project. 

The  work  the  past  year  consisted  of  orcharding  and  poultry 
work.  All  but  one  of  the  boys  carried  on  poultry  projects  while 
some  of  them  had  two  projects  or  did  outside  supervised  agri¬ 
cultural  work  besides  their  project  wrork. 

Besides  their  project  work,  the  boys  belonged  to  the  County 
Poultry  Clubs  and  two  of  them  to  the  Garden  Club.  Besides  the 
members  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  there  were  many 
boys  and  some  girls  from  the  Village  and  outside  schools  who 
belonged  to  these  clubs.  These  clubs  made  good  records  for  the 
most  part  and  had  some  good  exhibits  at  the  fairs  in  the  fall. 

Our  local  fair  gave  a  very  good  example-  of  what  our  boys 
and  girls  are  doing  and  should  encourage  the  older  people  to 
increased  efforts  to  aid  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  endeavors. 

President  Coolidge  was  recently  elected  honorary  chairman 
of  the  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  throughout  the  country.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  700,000  boy  and  girl  members,  he  said  in  part: 

“Probably  no  activity  is  of  more  importance  to  the  future 
standing,  prosperity  and  social  position  of  agriculture  than  the 
Boys’  and  Girls’  Farm  Clubs.  Their  activities  warrant  the  belief 
that  they  will  greatly  aid  in  the  solution  of  many  of  the  problems 
of  farm  life,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  accept  the  honor- 
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ary  chairmanship  of  the  National  Committee  of  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Club  work.” 

A  few  of  the  interesting  activities  of  the  past  >ear  are  as 
follows  : 

In  May,  two  teams  for  Stock  Judging  and  Poultry  Judging 
went  to  Amherst  for  High  School  Day.  In  these  contests,  the 
Stock  Judging  team  took  fourth  place  and  Poultry  Judging 
team  sixth  against  the  pick  of  teams  from  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ments  all  over  the  State. 

During  the  last  week  in  July,  John  Reynolds,  who  won  the 
Poultry  Club  Championship  for  the  Cape  last  year,  was  sent  to 
Amherst  for  a  week’s  free  trip.  He  took  third  place  in  a  contest 
against  Club  champions  from  the  whole  of  Massachusetts. 

At  Barnstable  Fair,  the  local  team  was  third  in  the  Poultry 
Judging  Contest,  but  John  Reynolds  again  showed  the  way  by 
being  first  individual  in  all  judging.  At  the  Fair,  John  also  won 
a  premium  on  a  Rhode  Island  Red  cockerel  while  George  Rey¬ 
nolds  took  premiums  on  White  Wyandotte  cockerel  and.  pullets 
and  several  first  and  second  prizes  on  his  vegetables. 

At  Brockton  Fair,  the  contests  were  held  with  different 
teams  representing  the  counties.  Falmouth  represented  the  Cape 
in  Live  Stock  Judging  and  took  3rd  place  as  a  team.  George 
Reynolds  took  1st  place  for  individuals  and  was  high  man  on 
the  team.  Besides  this,  he  exhibited  vegetables  and  won  sev¬ 
eral  1st  and  2nd  ribbons  on  these. 

John  Reynolds  was  1st  on  the  Poultry  Judging  Team,  which 
took  5th  place  in  the  contest. 

With  just  cause,  the  boys  are  all  proud  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  for  the  past  year.  Partly  because  of  the  good  and  deserv¬ 
ing  work  they  have  done,  they  are  reaping  their  rewards. 

John  Reynolds  has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  three  boys 
to  represent  Barnstable  County  at  the  State  Poultry  Judging 
Contest  at  Boston  Poultry  Show. 

George  Reynolds  has  been  chosen  as  Garden  Club  Champion 
for  the  past  season  and  receives  a  week’s  free  trip  to  Amherst 
next  July. 

Partly  as  a  reward  for  good  work  done  during  the  year, 
Edward  Briggs,  George  Reynolds  and  John  Tobey  were  sent 
with  the  instructor  to  the  Vocational  Dairy  School  held  at  Syra- 
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cuse,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  the  National  Dairy  Show.  The 
boys  of  the  Agricultural  Department  raised  all  the  necessary 
money  for  this  trip  by  running  a  two-night  moving  picture  bene¬ 
fit  at  The  Empire  Theatre.  At  this  Dairy  School,  they  went  to 
classes  and  lectures  for  two  days  and  had  a  Judging  Contest  the 
third  day.  In  this  contest,  there  were  entered  sixty  teams  and 
two  hundred  fifty  individuals,  representing  nearly  every  East¬ 
ern  and  Central  state  in  the  country.  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  schools  took  first  three  places.  Falmouth  was  one  of  the 
three  teams  representing  Massachusetts. 

For  the  work  for  the  coming  year,  I  have  every  confidence 
of  as  successful  a  year  as  the  one  just  completed. 

In  classes  the  boys  are  studying  Dairying  and  Market- 
Gardening.  Outside,  most  of  them  have  poultry  projects  and 
two  also  have  dairy  projects. 

This  year,  a  Biology  course  was  added  to  the  curriculum, 
which  is  open  to  boys  outside  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

After  January  1st,  the  Manual  Training  Department  and 
Agricultural  Department  Instructors  are  trying  to  arrange  a 
joint  course  in  advanced  carpentry  and  machine  work. 

This  year,  we  have  two  Poultry  Clubs  in  town — A  Senior  . 
Club  at  the  High  School  and  a  Junior  Club  at  the  Grammar 
School. 

I  feel  very  confident  that  if  the  people  of  the  town  will  put 
their  physical  and  moral  support  back  of  this  work  that  we  can 
make  Falmouth  the  banner  town  of  the  Cape  in  Junior  Club 
work  and  that  of  the  Agricultural  Department  just  as  easy  as 
they  have  done  this  in  many  other  things. 

Very  respectfully  submitted, 

”  ALLAN  C.  WILLIAMS, 

Agricultural  Instructor. 
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REPORT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
» 

December  7,  1923. 

Mr.  Paul  Dillingham, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  Manual  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Lawrence  High  School. 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  class  projects, 
individual  projects  and  general  repair  work. 

The  class  project  work  is  taken  by  the  first  year  pupils  of 
the  junior  high  school.  The  class  decides  on  spme  small  article 
that  may  be  used  in  the  home  and  each  member  plans  his  own 
work.  The  first  project  completed  by  this  class  was  a  twelve- 
inch  tie-rack. 

The  second  class  of  work  mentioned,  the  individual  project 
division,  is  taken  by  members  of  the  upper  classes  after  having 
gained  a  knowledge  of  tools  and  woodwork  in  general.  Each 
member  of  this  group  is  allowed  to  pick  a  project  for  his  own 
use  at  home  and  individual  help  is  given  him  on  the  article. 

The  repair  work  is  another  line  of  endeavor  of  the  Manual 
Training  Department.  Any  article  around  the  school  that  is 
broken  is  sent  to  the  repair  shop  and  the  classes  are  put  to  work 
on  it.  This  gives  the  pupils  a  chance  to  use  the  knowledge  they 
have  gained  from  their  ordinary  class  work.  Here  we  have  a 
chance  to  instill  the  idea  of  service. 

The  saving  that  the  repair  shop  causes  the  town  is  kept  on 
record  as  it  helps  to  form  a  definite  idea  of  service  to  the  town 
and  school  in  the  boys’  mind. 

At  present  there  are  about  seventy-five  enrolled  in  the  manu¬ 
al  training  classes. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BYRON  H.  PARKER. 
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REPORT  OF  ART  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  Paul  Dillingham, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Falmouth,  Mass., 

Dear  Sir: 

Pure  art  is  the  result  of  an  intellectual  process  expressed 
through  technical  dexterity — it  is  self  sufficient  and  should  he 
ranked  with  the  ultimate  ideals.  Pure  art  may  play  on  the  emo¬ 
tions,  it  may  make  a  human  appeal  from  the  force  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  its  own  production.  The  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  pure  art  is  a  matter  of  training,  not  of  instinct.  The 
untrained  mind  of  a  child  cannot  be  expected  to  understand  the 
power  or  weight  of  art  for  its  own  sake.  The  entire  meal  of 
intellectual  understanding  for  art  cannot  be  served  at  once ;  the 
child  would  not  be  able  to  digest  it.  The  child  therefore  must 
acquire  its  intellectual  nourishment  bit  by  bit — we  must  spoon  it 
out  and  patiently  hold  out  each  spoonful  sweetened  with  the 
sugar  of  emotional  appeal,  human  touch,  naive  humour,  child¬ 
ish  playfulness,  genuine  gayety,  an  endearing  sweetness  or,  what 
is  best  of  all,  an  appeal  to  the  imagination.  The  child  loves  to 
“pretend, 7 7  “make  believe,77  “dream.’7  The  imagination  of  the 
child  may  be  appealed  to  at  an  early  age. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  I  planned  my  art 
schedule  for  the  past  year.  From  my  youngest  to  my  highest 
classes  I  aroused  interest  by  the  combination  of  the  human  and 
the  artistic  appeal.  Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  each  holiday. 
I  believe  I  have  never  approached  a  class  without  a  finished 
model  of  my  own  for  the  child  to  use  as  an  anchor  for  his  own 
attempts  at  successful  achievement.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
sixth  grade  on,  I  have,  whenever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  urged 
the  pupils  not  to  copy  my  model,  but  to  knock  at  the  doors  of 
their  own  brains  and  to  use  my  model  only  when  nothing  else 
could  be  thought  of.  In  the  fifth  grade  I  gradually  approached 
some  of  the  big  truths  of  the  visual  world — the  rudiments  of 
perspective.  In  the  seventh  grade  in  a  sketchy  way,  in  the 
eighth  more  definitely  and  in  the  ninth  thoroughly,  I  trained 
the  girls  and  boys  in  the  study  of  the  face  and  figure — that  is, 
in  the  first,  second  and  third  years  of  the  Junior  High  School 
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we  are  studying  anatomy.  My  specially  interesting  class  in  that 
of  the  pupils  who  take  drawing  not  because  it  is  required,  but 
who,  having  passed  the  age  of  “thou  shalt”  have  selected  to 
take  drawing.  These  pupils  have  done  excellent  work  in  book 
covers,  posters,  book  plates  and  the  like. 

In  April  I  introduced  modelling  in  plasteline  for  all  grades 
and  modelling  in  modilith  for  the  older  pupils.  The  children 
had  never  done  it  before,  the  parents  had  never  seen  it  before. 
From  innumerable  reports  direct  and  indirect  I  know  that  the 
parents  were  pleasurably  surprised,  and  only  to  see  the  children’s 
faces  was  enough  to  let  me  know  of  their  delight.  But  I  think 
the  greatest  surprise  was  in  store  for  me.  While  throughout 
the  year  conscientious  endeavor  and  healthy  enthusiasm  was  the 
dominant  note  throughout  my  classes,  I  could,  of  course,  dis¬ 
criminate  easily  between  gifted  pupils  and  those  who  could  not 
express  themselves  with  pencil,  crayon  or  brush.  But  model¬ 
ling  brought  brilliant  work  from  the  majority  and  good  work 
from  all — even  from  those  who  had  no  drawing  ability.  The 
children  were  breathless  with  excitement,  and  so  was  I.  When, 
after  showing  them  how  to  mould  fruits,  vegetables,  animals  and 
the  like,  I  allowed  them  one  week  in  which  to  model  whatever 
they  wanted  to,  I  discovered  excellent  models  of  automobiles, 
firemen,  dolls,  aeroplanes,  lollipops,  umbrellas,  beds,  chairs — 
in  short,  everything  in  the  visual  life  of  a  child — done  accurate¬ 
ly,  lovingly.  It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  we  could  not  have 
modelling  this  spring.  With  the  older  classes  we  made  perma¬ 
nent  things  of  modilith.  The  girls  made  pendants  and  neck¬ 
laces,  the  boys  trays  and  candlesticks.  They  made  their  own 
designs  and  used  their  own  color  schemes  in  painting  them 
with  enamel  paint;  now  they  had,  indeed,  something  to  show. 
Ability  to  make  these  useful  things  was  obviously  an  advantage 
to  all. 

Layman  often  consider  art  a  technical  training,  a  master¬ 
ing  of  materials  important  in  fitting  a  child  for  the  practical 
and  commercial  needs  of  the  world.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
view  is  justified.  The  handling  of  media  is  not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  of  our  school  activities.  I  have  had  the  pupils  use 
water  colours  from  the  fifth  grade  on.  This  school  year  begin¬ 
ning  with  September,  I  have  grown  more  daring;  I  have  had 
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almost  every  fourth  grade  use  water  colors.  In  North  Falmouth 
and  Woods  Hole  where  the  first  two  grades  are  small,  every 
single  child  in  school  has  been  using  water  colors.  Before  the 
year  is  over  I  am  hoping  to  have  all  the  grades  in  all  schools,  in¬ 
cluding  the  third,  second  and  first  grades  use  water  colors. 
This  medium  is  difficult,  but  use  of  the  medium  is  difficult  at  16 
and  at  six,  so  the  earlier  the  child  grows  acquainted  with  it,  the 
younger  the  boy  or  girl  will  be  when  he  or  she  masters  it. 

Lastly,  I  must  mention  my  monthly  talks  on  history  of  art. 
I  have  spoken  to  an  earnest,  attentive  audience.  In  September, 
1922,  I  spoke  on  art  in  general,  then  followed  Egyptian,  Greek, 
Roman,  early  Christian,  Mediaeval  and  Renaissance  art  consecu¬ 
tively,  interspersed  with  chats  on  the  art  objects  in  school.  I 
have  been  able  to  procure  lantern  slides;  these  are  a  great  addi¬ 
tion.  If  only  we  had  an  entire  equipment  of  black  window 
shades  we  should  be  blissfully  happy. 

Not  only  my  lectures,  all  my  school  work  is  an  attempt 
at  art  appreciation.  I  do  not  look  for  artists;  I  do  not  want  to 
make  artists.  I  look  for  the  boy,  the  girl,  for  Jack  and  John, 
for  Mary  and  Betty.  I  want  to  give  them  inner  resourceful¬ 
ness — perhaps  not  to  be  used  today,  but  tomorrow.  I  want  to 
take  the  blinders  off  their  eyes  and  let  them  see;  see  with  the 
outer  and  the  inner  eye — that  they  may  have  breadth  of  vision. 
For,  as  President  Lowell  said  at  his  inauguration:  “When  the 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  the  dreams  of  the  old  men  will  have 
come  true.” 

Respectfully  yours, 

ELLA  MUNSTERBERG. 


REPORT  OF  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 


Falmouth,  Mass.,  December  14,  1923. 

Mr.  Paul  Dillingham, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Falmouth,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Mr.  Dillingham: — 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  herewith  my  second  annual 
report  as  Supervisor  of  Music  in  Falmouth. 

It  is  possible  to  report  several  items  of  interest  and  progress 
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with  regard  to  our  music.  In  the  grades  we  are  following  a 
course  of  study  based  upon  the  State  outline  of  technical  matter 
and  excellent  results  are  being  accomplished.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  class  and  individual  work  we  have  adopted  the  pro¬ 
ject  method  of  preparing  musical  programs  which  are  rendered 
approximately  once  a  month. 

In  the  seventh  grade  of  the  Junior  High  School  the  music 
is  being  presented  in  an  unusually  successful  way  with  Mrs. 
Moore  as  the  teacher  of  music.  The  best  musical  material  only 
is  used  with  a  view  of  giving  the  adolescent  child  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  experience  the  expression  of  the  best  emotions. 

At  the  High  School  the  general  singing  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  pupils  of  the  Senior  High  School  singing  together 
in  one  chorus,  and  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of 
the  Junior  High  School  in  another.  Our  orchestra  is  composed 
of  members  chosen  from  both  the  Senior  and  Junior  High 
Schools  and  meets  weekly  for  practice.  In  this  orchestra  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  offered  to  those  qualified  for  advanced  instruction  and 
experience. 

During  the  spring  of  1923  a  concert  which  included  an 
operetta  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  Senior  High  School  and 
the  Junior  High  School.  This  concert  was  unusually  successful 
as  a  result  of  the  splendid  work  of  the  teachers  who  did  the 
coaching  and  other  preliminary  work,  especially  in  the  operetta, 
and  the  enthusiastic  spirit  of  the  pupils.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  appreciation  of  the  Principal  of  our  High  School  for  his 
continual  inspirational  interest,  and  of  the  teachers  for  their 
ever  ready,  unselfish  and  enthusiastic  co-operation. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1923,  concerts  were  also  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Falmouth  Grammar  School,  assisted  by  the 
seventh  grade  pupils,  and  by  the  pupils  of  the  Woods  Hole 
School.  These  concerts  were  also  unusually  successful  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  excellent  and  enthusiastic  work  done  by  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  At  present  we  are  preparing  for  concerts  to  be  given 
by  these  schools  in  the  spring  of  1921. 

May  I  again  call  attention  in  another  form  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  aims  we  continuously  have  in  view.  President  Elliot,  of 
Harvard  College,  once  said  that  “music  rightly  taught  is  the 
best  mind  trainer  on  the  list.”  And  Ex-U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
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Education  Claxton  says  that  “after  the  rudiments  of  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  geometry,  music  has  greater  practical 
value  than  any  other  subject  taught  in  the  schools.’ ’  Numerous 
other  instances  could  be  cited  which  would  show  that  educators 
today  are  increasingly  looking  upon  music  with  the  keenest  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  possibilities  in  the  development  of  intellectual, 
social,  and  spiritual  activites.  Serious  consideration  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  results  possible  of  music  “rightly  taught”  has  gradually 
been  revolutionizing  methods  of  instruction.  The  old  manner  of 
teaching  by  rote  is  rapidly  and  surely  being  abandoned  except 
where  it  properly  belongs  in  the  teaching  of  little  children.  The 
new  pedagogy  insists  that  the  child  shall  learn  to  think  for 
himself  and  gain  the  power  to  interpret  the  language  of  music 
from  the  printed  symbol.  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  music 
“rightly  taught”  affects  the  morale  of  the  whole  school  as  in 
the  late  war  it  was  used  to  affect  the  morale  both  of  the  soldiers 
and  the  citizens.  The  ideal  of  music  teaching  is  that  it  shall 
fnction  as  an  ethical  force  not  only  in  the  school  but  ultimately 
in  the  home  and  in  the  community. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  again  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
the  School  Board  and  to  you  as  Superintendent  for  the  privillege 
of  serving  as  Music  Supervisor,  to  the  teachers  for  their  enthu¬ 
siastic  co-operation,  to  the  pupils  for  their  eager  expectancy 
which  makes  music  teaching  such  a  joy,  and  to  the  parents  for 
their  helpful  interest. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

*  CLAUDE  E.  SAUNIER, 

Supervisor  of  Music. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  NURSES 


Falmouth,  Mass. 
December  3*1,  1923. 

Mr.  Paul  Dillingham, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Falmouth,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  herewith  submit  a  statistical  and  detailed  report  of  the 
work  done  by  the  nurses  in  the  Falmouth  schools  during  the 
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past  year.  The  statistical  report  covers  the  period  of  one  school 
year  from  September  1922  to  September  1923,  while  the  detailed 
report  carries  the  work  up  to  the  close  of  the  present  fall  term. 


The  statistical  report  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  visits  to  school  buildings,  344 

Number  of  home  visits  to  school  children  820 

Number  of  vision  and  hearing  tests  done  730 

Number  of  tonsil  and  adenoid  operations  14 

Number  of  children  treated  at  Dental  Clinic  232 

Number  of  children  treated  at  Eye  Clinic  32 

Number  of  children  treated  at  Vaccination  Clinic  53 

Number  of  children  treated  at  Tuberculosis  Clinic  8 


Approximate  time  spent  in  the  schools  (hours)  11 9*4 

The  aim  of  the  work  in  the  schools  is  to  protect  the  health 
of  the  school  child,  thus  making  a  healthier  body  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mind.  This  is  accomplished  in  these  ways — first,  by 
careful  medical  inspection,  second,  by  follow  up  of  physical  de¬ 
fects  found,  and  third,  by  giving  instruction  in  health  habits. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  the  school  physician,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  nurse,  examines  every  school  child.  Any  physical 
defect  is  recorded  by  the  nurse  upon  the  school  card,  and  a 
notice  is  sent  to  the  parents.  The  vision  and  hearing  tests  are 
made  by  the  nurses  early  in  the  year  so  that  faulty  vision  may 
not  be  a  hindrance  to  school  work.  Thus  by  the  first  of  December 
every  child  has  been  examined.  The  follow  up  work,  or  home 
visiting,  which  constitutes  a  large  part  of  our  work  follows 
these  examinations.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  parents  are  inter¬ 
viewed  regarding  the  physical  defects  and  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  method  of  making  corrections  are  made.  Thus  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  medical  inspection  is  the  basis  of  clinic  work.  Four 
different  clinics — Eye,  Throat,  Dental  and  Tuberculosis — are 
held  at  the  Health  Center  expressly  for  school  children,  and  any 
child  may  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  these  clinics. 

Our  educational  work  was  interfered  with  last  year  by  the 
outbreak  of  contagious  diseases  among  the  children.  Chicken 
pox  and  measles  held  sway  for  over  two  months  in  East  Fal¬ 
mouth  and  finally  the  school  was  closed.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  prevent  the  spread  into  the  other  schools.  Only  one  other 
school  was  invaded.  Following  this  epidemic  a  case  of  diph- 
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theria  broke  out  in  the  Village  School.  This  called  for  daily 
examination  and  culturing  by  the  school  physician.  All  absen¬ 
tees  were  investigated,  and  only  one  other  case  developed,  that 
being  discovered  during  the  examinations.  This  fall  another  out¬ 
break  of  this  same  disease  developed  in  East  Falmouth,  and  for 
six  weeks  the  school  physician,  assisted  by  one  of  the  nurses, 
examined  daily  the  children  in  that  school. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  favorable  time  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
Schick  test,  a  skin  test  to  denote  one ’s  reaction  to  the  diphtheria 
germ.  Clinics  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Health  were 
held  at  the  Health  Center  and  at  East  Falmouth  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  this  test  and  also  the  administration  of  Toxin-Anti¬ 
toxin  to  those  who  had  a  positive  reaction.  252  children  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  136  had  a  positive  reaction,  and 
107  received  the  Toxin  Antitoxin,  thus  making  themselves  im¬ 
mune  to  diphtheria.  This  is  only  a  small  percent  of  the  school 
children  who  are  protected.  I  wish  that  more  would  be  tested, 
so  as  to  help  the  fight  of  stamping  out  this  dread  disease.  East 
Falmouth  holds  the  record  of  having  the  largest  number  of  chil¬ 
dren  protected.  Over  fifty  percent  were  tested,  and  all  with 
positive  reactions  were  immunized. 

All  the  children  below  the  Junior  and  High  schools  have 
been  weighed  and  measured.  537  have  been  done,  and  out  of 
this  number  only  28  were  found  to  be  10%  underweight.  It  is 
our  aim  to  record  their  weights  every  month  and  to  encourage 
gain  by  helpful  talks. 

During  the  winter  term  a  class  in  Home  Hygiene  is  to  be 
started  among  the  girls  in  the  High  School,  and  credit  will  be 
given  them  for  work  done  in  the  class. 

The  health  of  the  Falmouth  school  child  is  improving  year¬ 
ly,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  school  physican’s  report.  Each  year 
the  physical  defects  found  are  fewer  in  number.  We  hope  that 
progress  will  continue.  It  is  bound  to  with  the  splendid  co-  • 
operation  of  the  teachers,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  too  highly, 
and  with  the  continued  interest  of  the  parents,  without  which 
we  could  not  advance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLOTTE  HOLDEN,  R.  N., 

Supervising  Nurse. 
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REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  PHYSICIAN 


January  8,  1924, 

My  dear  Mr.  Dillingham : — 

Herewith  I  submit  my  annual  report  of  the  health  of  the 
school  children.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  two  epi-* 
demies  of  Diphtheria  and  one  of  Measles.  We  were  not  obliged 
to  close  the  schools  on  account  of  Diphtheria,  but  kept  it  under 
control  by  daily  inspection  of  each  child.  The  Measles  were 
confined  to  East  Falmouth,  and  we  were  obliged  to  close  that 
school  for  two  weeks. 

This  fall  we  did  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  Schick  Tests 
on  children  and  adults.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
were  positive,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  had  Toxin- 
Antitoxin  for  immunization.  Six  months  hence  we  will  re- 
Schick  the  children  who  had  Toxin-Antitoxin  to  see  if  the  im¬ 
munization  was  perfect. 

Although  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  parents  and  children 
responded  well  to  the  call  when  we  advised  the  Schick  Test,  we 
still  have  about  five  hundred  children  who  have  never  been  test¬ 
ed.  It  would  seem  most  advisable  that  these  children  be  tested, 
and  if  they  only  would,  in  time  we  will  be  able  to  stamp  out 
Diphtheria  in  our  schools.  Our  plea  for  this  year  is  for  the 
children  all  to  be  Schicked  so  as  to  completely  protect  the 
schools  from  a  further  epidemic  of  Diphtheria. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of  thank¬ 
ing  Dr.  Swift  and  the  Health  Nurses  for  their  hearty  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  assistance  at  all  times. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


DR.  T.  A.  WISWALL. 


SCHOOL  RETURNS,  SCHOOL  CENSUS  REGISTRATION 

APRIL  1,  1923. 


THE  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOLS 


School  Year  Beginning  July  1,  1922  and  Ending  June  30,  1923. 


1.  Superintendent  and  associate  and  assis¬ 

tant  superintendent, 

2.  Number  of  full  time  principals,  super¬ 

visors  and  teachers,  January 
1,  1923: 

(a)  Supervising  principals: 
Elementary  Schools: 

Men, 

Women, 

High  School: 

Men, 

(b)  Full  time  supervisors: 

Elementary  Schools: 

Men, 

Women,- 
High  School: 

Men, 

Women, 

(c)  Full  time  teachers:  Include  teach¬ 

ing  principal,  devoting  more 
than  half  of  their  time  to  the 
instruction  of  pupils  and 
teachers  of  special  subjects: 
Elementary  Schools: 

Men, 

Women, 

High  School: 

Men, 

Women, 

3.  Part  time  supervisors  and  teachers 

(men  and  women,  elementary 
schools) 

4.  Pupils  enrolled: 

(a)  boys, 

(b)  girls, 


Elem.  High  Total 

1 

1 

1 


1  1 

20  20 

2  2 

6  6 

2  2 

373  54  427 

368  77  445 


(c)  total, 


741 


131 


872 
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5. 

Pupils  for  each  of  whom  the  town 

(city)  has  paid  tuition  for  not 
less  than  half  of  the  school 

year, 

1 

0 

1 

6. 

Non-resident  pupils  (including  State 

and  City  wards)  who  attended 
the  schools  of  the  town  for 
not  less  than  half  of  the  school 
year. 

7 

1 

8 

7. 

Aggregate  attendance, 

108076  19875 

127951 

8. 

Average  daily  attendance, 

629 

115 

741 

9. 

Average  number  of  days  the  public 

days  schools  were  actually  in 
session, 

172 

177 

173 

10. 

Average  membership, 

695 

120 

815 

11. 

Net  average  membership, 

689 

119 

808 

12. 

Distribution  of  minors,  April  1,  1923: 

5  yrs.  or 

7  yrs.  or 

14 

yrs.  or 

over  and 

over  and 

over  and 

under  7 

under  14 

under  16 

(a)  Boys,  75 

287 

77 

Girls,  76 

298 

63 

Totals,  151 

585 

140 

(b)  Distribution  of  the  above  minors. 

April,  1923, 

78 

583 

139 

In  continuation  school 
membership, 

0 

0 

0 

In  Vocational  school 
membership, 

0 

0 

0 

In  private  school 
membership, 

0 

0 

0 

In  State  and  County  institu- 

tions  and  special  schools  for  de 

fectives  and  delinquents 

Not  in  school, 

73 

2 

1 

9 

151 

585 

140 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  1923. 


Receipts 

Town  Appropriation, 

Transfer  from  Reserve  Fund, 
Transfer  of  credits  from  treas., 


$92,975  00 
2,500  00 
4,607  80 

- $100,082  80 


General  Control, 


Expenditures 


$  4,888  05 
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Teachers'  Salaries, 

52,026 

32 

Books  and  Supplies, 

3,064 

99 

Fuel, 

6,689 

16 

Janitors’  Salaries, 

5,445 

55 

Misc.  Expenses  of  Operation, 

2,015 

07 

Repairs, 

2,677 

65 

Health, 

2,585 

14 

Transportation, 

11,528 

95 

Sundries, 

1,757 

98 

New  Equipment, 

1,503 

25 

Contingent  Fund, 

408 

53 

East  Falmouth  School  Special, 

Ul 

N* 

00 

66 

- $100,075  30 

Balance  unexpended,  7  50 


$100,082  80 


Detailed  Statement  of  Expenditures 


General  Control: 

School  Committee 
Salaries, 

Other  Expenses, 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Salary, 

Other  Expenses, 

Clerk, 

Salary, 

Other  Expenses: 

Tel.  charges  and  office 
Attendance  Officer, 
Expenses  of  Instruction: 
Supervisors’  salaries, 
Principals’  salaries, 
Teachers’  salaries, 

Text  Books, 

Supplies, 


3,499  92 
180  02 

984  00 

supplies,  104  61 

119  50  $  4,888  05 

3,512  74 
4,788  87 
43,724  71 
685  96 

2,379  03  55,091  31 
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Expenses  of  Operation: 

Fuel, 

Janitors’  salaries, 

Misc.  Expenses  of  Operation: 

1.  Floor  oils,  liquid  soap, 
paper  towels,  toilet 
paper  and  other  jani¬ 


tor  supplies,  $671  90 

2.  Care  grounds,  carting 

ashes,  cleaning  vaults,  235  49 

3.  Telephone,  214  23 

4.  Light  and  power,  535  81 

5.  Water  rates,  219  00 

6.  Domestic  Science  and 

Manual  Training  sup¬ 
plies,  138  64 


Maintenance : 

Repairs, 

Auxiliary  Agencies: 

•  Libraries, 
Health, 

Transportation, 


Miscellaneous  Expenses : 

Sundries : 

1.  School  car,  $265  71 

2.  Express,  freight,  cartage,  50  79 

3.  School  census,  100  00 

4.  Printing,  adv.,  postage,  315  18 

5.  Legal  services,  193  07 

6.  Insurance,  47  60 

7.  Care  Quissett  school,  15  00 

8.  Graduation  expenses,  77  00 

9.  Teacher  transportation  57  00 

10.  Cleaning  and  adjusting 

typewriters,  69  50 

11.  Rent  Teaticket  school  lot,  87  50 

12.  Tuning  school  pianos,  37  50 


6,689  16 
5,445  55 


2,015  07  14,149  78 
2,677  65 


81  53 
2,585  14 
11,528  95 

-  14,195  62 
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13.  Memorial  Day  decorations,  51  00 

14.  Baseball  and  football 

equipment,  100  50 

15.  School  lunch  assistant,  252  00 

16.  Misc.  small  items,  38  63 


Outlay: 

New  Equipment, 

East  Falmouth  Evening  School, 
East  Falmouth  School  Special: 

1.  General  contract, 

2.  Heating  and  ventilating, 

3.  Plumbing, 

4.  Electrical  supplies, 

5.  Equipment, 

6.  School  grounds: 

Sidney  W.  Lawrence, 

7.  H.  V.  Lawrence, 

8.  New  room, 


1,757  98 

1,503  25 
327  00 


1,861  90 
1,284  60 
595  79 
199  12 
325  20 

520  71 
548  00 
•  158  33 

-  5,484  66 


Balance  unexpended, 


$100,075  30 
7  50 


$100,082  80 


ESTIMATES  FOR  1924 


The  School  Committee  recommends: 

The  following  general  appropriations  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1924, 


General  Control, 

$  5,250 

00 

Teachers’  Salaries, 

56,000 

00 

Books  and  Supplies, 

3,800 

00 

Fuel, 

5,500 

00 

Janitors’  Salaries, 

6,000 

00 

Misc.  Expenses  of  Operation, 

2,750 

00 

Repairs, 

4,000 

00 

Health, 

3,000 

00 
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Transportation, 

14,000  00 

Sundries, 

1,450  00 

New  Equipment, 

1,250  00 

Contingent  Fund, 

500  00 

Unpaid  bills  for  1923, 

114  73 

Evening  Schools, 

750  00 

$104,364  73 


DETAILED  ESTIMATES  FOR  1924. 


General  Control 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Salary, 

Other  Expenses, 

Clerk, 

Telephone  and  office  supplies, 
Enforcement  of  Attendance  Law, 
Expenses  of  Instruction: 


$  3,666  61 
200  00 
1,073  33 
160  06 

150  00  $  5,250  00 


Supervisors  ’  Salaries, 

3,834  00 

Principals  ’  Salaries, 

6,367  00 

Teachers’  Salaries, 

44,201  00 

Substitutes  and  other  .expenses, 

1,598  00 

Text  books  and  supplies, 

3,800  00 

Evening  Schools, 

750  00 

60,550  00 

tenses  of  Operation: 

Janitors’  Salaries, 

6,000  00 

Fuel, 

5,500  00 

Miscellaneous, 

2,750  00 

14,250  00 

Maintenance : 

Repairs,  replacement  and  upkeep, 
Auxiliary  Agencies: 

Health, 

Transportation,, 

Libraries, 

Sundries, 


4,000  00 


3,000  00 
14,000  00 
200  00 
1,250  00 


18,450  00 
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Outlay : 

New  Equipment, 
Contingent  Fund, 
Unpaid  bills  for  1923, 

Total, 


1,250  00 

500  00  1,750  00 

114  73 


$104,364  73 


The  School  Committee  reports  the  following  unpaid  bills 
for  1923 : 


II.  H.  Smythe, 

$  3  00 

A.  F.  Baker, 

8  85 

Oscar  R.  Hilton, 

13  22 

Cape  Cod  Auto  Co., 

72 

Paul  Dillingham, 

6  50 

B.  K.  Nickerson, 

12  00 

Ed.  E.  Babb  &  Co., 

22  97 

Kenney  Bros.  &  Wolkins, 

24  00 

Edward  E.  Swift, 

4  00 

Manuel  R.  Soares, 

4  00 

Public  School  Pub.  Co., 

4  00 

Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons, 

5  00 

MacMillan  Company, 

1  47 

American  Chemical  Society, 

5  00 

i 


$114  73 


COMPARISON  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1923  WITH  ESTI¬ 
MATES  FOR  1924. 


General  Control, 
Teachers’  Salaries, 


Expenditures  Estimates 

1923  1924 

$  4,888  05  $  5,250  00 

t  52,026  32  56,000  00 
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Books  and  Supplies, 

3,064  99 

3,80.0  00 

Fuel, 

6,689  16 

5,500  00 

Janitors’  Salaries, 

5,445  55 

6,000  00 

Misc.  Expenses  of  Operation, 

2,015  07 

2,750  00 

Repairs, 

2,677  65 

4,000  00 

Health, 

2,585  14 

3,000  00 

Transportation, 

11,528  95 

14,000  00 

Sundries, 

1,757  98 

1,450  00 

New  Equipment, 

1,503  25 

1,250  00 

Contingent  Fund, 

408  53 

500  00 

East  Falmouth  School  Special, 

5,484  66 

Unpaid  hills  for  1923, 

114  73 

Evening  Schools, 

750  00 

$100,075  30 

$104,364  73 

COMPARATIVE  STATISTICS 


School  Expenditures 


School  Year  Ending  June  1923: 


1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

School  Committee, 

$  167  28  $ 

95  00  $ 

78 

13  $ 

55  50 

General  Control, 

3,793  64 

4,930  96 

4,476 

70 

4,768  78 

Supervisors, 

2,655  38 

2,924  25 

3,596 

88 

3,046  28 

Principals, 

3,869  51 

5,235  91 

3,582 

11 

4,571  13 

Teachers, 

28,527  37 

31,959  81 

34,897 

95 

35,353  45 

Text  Books, 

1,070  80 

1,453  47 

1,240 

11 

2,089  38 

Stationery  and  sup- 

t, 

plies, 

1,693  24 

1,979  14 

1,729 

29 

1,925  43 

Janitors, 

4,239  68 

4,970  50 

4,765 

44 

5,180  55 

Fuel, 

2,857  70 

8,544  00 

1,934 

84 

6,603  20 

Misc.  Expenses  of 

Operation, 

2,894  46 

2,806  20 

2,745 

66 

1,960  07 

Repairs, 

4,987  13 

5.943  08 

7,225 

12 

3,106  96 

Libraries, 

159  94 

390  36 

132 

06 

154  76 
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Health,  1,412  18  1,395  53  1,754  85  2,343  13 

Transportation,  9,435  40  10,025  00  10,326  50  11,306  15 

Miscellaneous,  1,813  69  1,663  49  1,211  13  1,775  79 


Total  for  support,  $69,577  70  $84,316  70  $79,696  77  $84,240  56 

Outlay : 

New  grounds  and 

buildings,  35,442  61 

New  Equipment,  1,240  80  1,394  75  44  20  1,098  35 

> 

Total  for  Outlay,  $1,240  80  $1,394  75  $44  20  $36,540  96 


The  following  comparison  gives  the  percentage  costs  of  dif¬ 
ferent  items  of  the  accounts: 


Year  Ending  June 

1921 

1922 

1923 

School  Committee, 

0 

11 

0 

09 

0 

05 

General  Control, 

5 

76 

5 

60 

3 

95 

Supervisors  ’  Salaries, 

3 

41 

4 

51 

2 

52 

Principals’  Salaries, 

6 

11 

4 

48 

3 

79 

Teachers’  Salaries, 

37 

29 

43 

86 

29 

27 

Text  Books, 

1 

70 

1 

54 

1 

72 

Stationery  and  supplies, 

2 

31 

2 

16 

1 

60 

Janitors’  Salaries, 

5 

82 

5 

97 

4 

28 

Fuel, 

9 

97 

2 

42 

5 

47 

Misc.  Expenses  of  Operation, 

3 

21 

3 

44 

1 

62 

Repairs,  replacement  and  upkeep, 

6 

94 

9 

06 

2 

57 

Libraries, 

46 

0 

16 

0 

13 

Promotion  of  Health, 

1 

63 

2 

20 

1 

94 

Transportation, 

11 

70 

12 

95 

9 

36 

Miscellaneous, 

1 

95 

1 

51 

1 

47 

New  Buildings  and  Grounds, 

29 

35 

New  Equipment, 

1 

63 

0 

05 

0 

91 

100 

00 

100 

00 

100 

00 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES,  JUNE  1923 

'  ^  ^  (  •  *  :  >■  v  •  -r  >  ‘  •<  *•  >  • 


Anna  Dorothy  Davis 
Esther  Marjorie  Baker 
Marion  Gladys  Brackett 

Dorothy  Frances  Chadwick 
Ottola  Odile  DeMello 

Isabelle  Frances  Hamblin 
.  Mary  Issokson 

Anna  Frances  Lumbert 
Ruth  Maude  McAfee 

Dorothy  Beebe  McLane 

s 

Sofie  Couto  Motta 

Hulda  Johnson  Rees 

Alice  Foccett  Spares 

Mary  Helen  Vera 


Margaret  Gertrude  Wray 

Benjamin  Albert  Bowerman 
Edward  Thurston  Carroll 
Richard  Evan  Geggatt 
William  Meltiah  Gifford 
Wesley  Francis  Greene 
Israel  Issokson 

Frederick  Van  Buren  Lawrence 
Charles  Godron  Mock 

Joseph  Walter  Nickerson 
Lawrence  Roderick 

Richard  Henry  Shurbert 
George  Vernon  Simmone 
George  E.  W.  Swift 

Alliston  Chester  Wetherell 
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RECORD  OF  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR 

1922—1923 


Ph 

•  rH 

o 

•  r— < 

13 

13 

rP 

13  rP 

13  2 

© 

(-s 

<v 

— i  uu 

ox)  z2 

2  13 

CD  w 

g  rg 

<3  «s 

rP 

03 

©  £ 

£-1 

13  C3 

£5 

13 

S-l 

Eh  g 

>  a 

>  13 

13  S 

m 

o 

a> 

<1  s 

<4  S 

*  s 

s 

<1 

Lawrence  High 

X-XII 

78 

70.8 

66.1 

93.5 

Junior  High 

163 

143.9 

134.0 

93.1 

Falmouth  School 

I 

42 

36.9 

31.9 

87.9 

a  a 

II 

38 

33.4 

30.5 

91.7 

( i  a 

III 

34 

29.2 

26.6 

91.2 

a  a 

IV 

43 

36.8 

34.1 

92.7 

i  i  « < 

V 

56 

40.6 

37.9 

93.4 

i  (  a 

VI 

49 

37.5 

34.7 

92.5 

East  Falmouth 

I 

47 

43.0 

36.6 

84.0 

<  i  a 

II 

45 

41.2 

36.3 

88.0 

t  (  a 

III 

48 

44.3 

38.5 

86.9 

a  a 

IV 

34 

33.4 

30.0 

89.6 

l  l  a 

V 

35 

32.8 

29.0 

88.6 

it  a 

VI 

36 

33.8 

30.7 

90.0 

North  Falmouth 

I-IV 

30 

28.3 

26.6 

93.9 

Teaticket  I 

III-IV 

49 

34.5 

31.4 

91.0 

Teaticket  II 

I-II 

55 

44.1 

39.0 

88.4 

Woods  Hole 

I-III 

34 

25.2 

23.3 

92.0 

c  i  a 

IV-VI 

33 

25.4 

23.8 

93.0 

Totals 

949 

815.1 

741.0 

90.9 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  GRADES,  1922-23 


o 

o 

rd 

o 

m 

High, 

Jr.  High, 
Falmouth, 
East  Fal., 
No.  Fal., 
Teaticket  I, 
Teaticket  II 
W.  Hole, 

W.  Hole 


MEMBERSHIP— JUNE 
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29  28  17  4  78 
65  45  53  163 


42 

38 

34 

43 

56 

49 

262 

47 

45 

48 

34 

35 

36 

245 

5 

4 

4 

6 

5 

6 

30 

28 

21 

49 

30 

25 

55 

15 

9 

10 

34 

9 

14 

10 

33 

Totals, 


139  121  124  113  110  101  65  45  53  29  28  17  4  949 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  DURING  THE  LAST 

EIGHTEEN  YEARS 


Total  Membership 

High 

Junior  High 

Elementary  Total 

« ( 

i  ( 

1906 

71 

522 

593 

*  t 

( < 

1907 

70 

514 

584 

<  t 

i  c 

1908 

75 

558 

633 

<  ( 

i  i 

1909 

84 

555 

639 

< ( 

( ( 

1910 

116 

570 

686 

( < 

1 1 

1911 

106 

575 

681 

< « 

1 1 

1912 

114 

582 

696 

<  < 

i  ( 

1913 

120 

585 

681 

t  i 

<  ( 

1914 

117 

613 

730 

( ( 

i  i 

1915 

131 

623 

755 

<  t 

a 

1916 

128 

704 

832 

t  i 

<  i 

1917 

128 

707 

835 

i  i 

( < 

1918 

135 

646 

781 

<  t 

i  i 

1919 

131 

641 

772 

<  i 

1 1 

1920 

80 

159 

593 

832 

i  i 

i  i 

1921 

80 

156 

602 

838 

t  ( 

<  i 

1922 

81 

163 

656 

900 

( < 

1 1 

1923 

78 

163 

708 

949 
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IS  FALMOUTH  SPENDING  TOO  MUCH  FOR  SCHOOLS? 


For  the  purpose  of  recording  and  comparing  school  returns 
the  municipalities  in  the  state  are  divided  into  four  groups,  as 
follows : 


Group  I.  Cities  (39  in  group) 

Group  II.  Towns  of  5000  population  or  over  (74  in  group) 


Group  IIT.  Towns  of  less  than  5000  population  and  main¬ 
taining  public  high  schools  (117  in  group) 

Group  IV.  Towns  of  less  than  5000  population  and  not 

•  ■* 

maintaining  public  high  school  (125  in 
group) 


Falmouth  is  in  group  III. 

How  Falmouth  ranks  with  other  towns  in  Group  III  in  re¬ 
gard  to  financial  ability  to  support  schools,  and  actual  expendi¬ 
ture  for  school  support,  is  shown  below. 

There  is  only  one  other  town  in  Group  III  having  a  valua¬ 
tion  greater  than  Falmouth. 

Falmouth  ranks  number  9  in  the  group  as  to  financial  ability 
to  support  schools,  that  is,  the  valuation  per  pupil  in  net  average 
attendance.  In  other  words,  out  of  117  towns  in  Group  III,  there 
are  only  8  better  able  to  support  schools  than  Falmouth,  and  of 
the  355  towns  and  cities  in  the  state  (all  four  groups)  only  21 
are  better  able  to  support  schools  than  Falmouth. 

Falmouth’s  rank  in  Group  III  as  to  expenditures  for  school 
support  per  $1000  valuation  is  104,  and  her  rank  in  the  state  302. 

To  put  it  another  way,  there  are  103  towns  out  of  a  total  of 
117  in  Group  III  that  are  spending  more  than  Falmouth  for  school 
support  per  $1000  valuation,  and  there  are  in  the  state  301  out 
of  a  total  of  335  that  are  doing  more  than  Falmouth  in  this 
respect. 


FALMOUTH’S  RANK  GRAPHICALLY  REPRESENTED 


Falmouth’s  rank  among  the  117  towns  in  Group  III: 

The  longer  bar  represents  Falmouth’s  resources;  the  shorter 
bar  the  actual  expenditures  for  schools. 


Falmouth’s  rank  among  the  355  municipalities  in  the  State: 

The  longer  bar  represents  Falmouth’s  resources;  the  shorter 
bar  the  actual  expenditures  for  schools. 
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HOLDING  POWER  OF  THE  LAWRENCE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Elimination  Tables. 


«  .t 

Year  of  Graduation 

Grd.  7  |  Grd.  8 

Grd.  9 

|Grd.  10 

1 

|  Grd.  11  |Grd.  12 

Enrollment 

%  Elimination 

Enrollment 

%  Elimination 

Enrollment 

%  Elimination 

Enrollment 

%  Elimination 

Enrollment 

%  Elimination 

Enrollment 

%  Elimination 

I 

1919 

■  38 

0 

28 

26.3 

32 

15.8 

28 

26.3 

23 

3  9.5 

20 

47.3 

II 

1920 

66 

o 

70 

0.6 

50 

24.2 

39 

40.9 

27 

59.1 

21 

68.2 

III 

1921 

62 

0 

65 

4.6 

56 

13.8 

43 

33.8 

57 

58.5 

20 

69.3 

IV 

i 

1 9 2 2 j  69 

0 

48  30.4 

39 

43.4 

32 

53.6 

22 

68.1 

15 

78.3 

V 

1923 

56 

0 

53 

5.3 

47 

16.1 

35 

37.5 

1 

26  j 5 3 . 6 

19 

1 

66.1 

VI 

Median 

5.3 

16.1 

37.5 

1 

58. 5j  68.2 

1 

VII 

Normal 

Median 

(Inglis) 

24.0 

44.0 

68.0 

1 

77.01  82.0 

1 

VIII 

Percent 

above 

Normal 

18.7 

29.9 

30.5 

18. 5!  13.8 

1 

The  above  table  traces  the  history  of  the  classes  graduating 
from  the  Lawrenc  High  School  for  the  last  five  years,  and  shows 
for  each  class  the  percent  of  their  original  number  in  the  seventh 
grade  who  were  eliminated  each  year  until  graduation. 

A  comparison  of  the  median  percent  of  elimination  for  each 
year  (line  VI)  with  the  normal  median  percent  set  by  Dr.  Inglis 
of  Harvard  (line  VII)  shows  that  in  every  year  Falmouth  has 
retained  a  greater  percent  of  pupils  than  the  normal.  Line  VIII 
gives  for  each  year  the  percent  by  which  Falmouth  exceeds  the 
normal  in  retention  of  pupils.  The  figures  show  that  over  a 
period  of  five  years  the  classes  graduating  from  the  Lawrence 
High  School  retained  13.8%  more  of  their  original  members 
than  the  average  high  school  in  the  country. 


LIST  OF  TEACHERS,  1923—1924. 
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RESIGNATIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS,  1923-24 


Resignations : 

Emma  F.  Poore,  Domestic  Science,  High  School. 

Marietta  Ingerson,  Science,  Junior  High  School. 

Catherine  Sears,  English,  Junior  High  School. 

Mabel  Wheeler  Cole,  Principal  and  Primary  Supervisor,  Fal¬ 
mouth  Schools. 

Mildred  D.  Hatch,  Grade  VI,  Falmouth  School. 

Harriet  C.  Vinal,  Grade  IV,  Falmouth  School. 

Daisy  F.  Holman,  Grades  III-IV,  Teaticket  No.  I  School. 

I.  Louise  Pitcher,  Grades  I-II,  Teaticket  No.  II  School. 

Helen  Penny  Gray,  Principal,  Grades  IV-VI,  Woods  Hole  . 
School. 

Dorothy  II.  Denniston,  Physical  Director,  Falmouth  Schools. 
Appointments : 

Florence  I.  Gay,  Principal  Falmouth  School  and  Primary 
Supervisor. 

Evva  Knox,  Domestic  Science,  High  School. 

Helen  E.  Mitchell,  English,  Junior  High  School. 

Laura  C.  Moore,  Science,  Junior  High  School. 

Marian  T.  Beverly,  Grade  VI,  Falmouth  School. 

Hazel  T.  Fraser,  Grade  V,  Falmouth  School. 

Lucille  E.  Lawrence,  Grade  IV,  Falmouth  School. 

Kathryn  J.  Wilson,  Grade  VI,  East  Falmouth  School. 
Margaret  L.  Fisher,  Grade  II,  East  Falmouth  School. 

Marie  F.  Reynolds,  Grades  III-IV,  Teaticket  No.  I  School. 
Margaret  A.  Weed,  Grade  I-II,  Teaticket  No.  II  School. 
Lucy  Sturtevant,  Principal,  Grades  IV-VI,  Woods  Hole 
School. 

Ebba  Holteen,  Physical  Director,  Falmouth  Schools. 
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GRADUATION  EXERCISES  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1923 


PROGRAM 

Grand  March — Faust . Gounod 

American  Liberty  .  Mackie 

High  School  Orchestra 

Invocation  .  Reverend  Zerna  V.  Arthur 

Salutatory . Up  to  the  Door . Foundation  Stones 

Clara  Rees 

The  Lawrence  High  School  Song 

High  School  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Reminiscences — A  History  .  Chester  Eliot  Lawrence 

The  Song  of  Allegiance 

High  School  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Dreams  of  the  Future . A  Prophecy 

Dorothy  Teele  Swift 
Violin  Solo — Drigo’s  Serenade 

Thomas  McLane  Lawrence 

Honor  Essay .  Over  the  Threshold . Pathways  of  Service 

Emily  Lillian  Anderson 

Triumphal  March  from  Adia  .  Verdi 

High  School  Chorus 

Presentation  of  Class  Gift  to  the  School  by  Class  President 

John  IT.  Dillingham  Lawrence 

Valedictory  .  Into  the  World  .  The  Man  with  a  Hammer 

Victoria  Lorena  Swift 

Commencement  Song  .  Murray 

High  School  Chorus  and  Orchestra 
Commencement  Address 

Harry  E.  Gardner,  State  Department  of  Education 
Presentation  of  Diplomas  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Carl  Holman 

Singing  the  Class  Ode  .  Sarah  Maude  Kelley 

Class  of  1923 

The  Star-Spangled  Banner . Key 

High  School  Chorus,  Orchestra,  and  Audience 

Benediction  .  Reverend  Irving  Adams  Flint 

Starry  Emblem  March . Beyer 

High  School  Orchestra 

Loyalty  Honor  Service 
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THE  CLASS  ODE 


There’s  a  stairway  that  winds  thru  the  four  long  years, 

To  a  magic  door  that  opes  wide. 

There’s  a  threshold  to  cross  e’er  the  white  mist  clears, 

And  we  enter  the  world  outside. 

There  is  naught  that  can  tell  what  awaits  us  there, 

But  we’ll  do  the  best  we  can 
All  our  Loyalty,  Honor,  and  Service  to  bear 
Into  all  our  life’s  great  plan. 

As  the  door  opens  wide  we  can  proudly  prove 
That  our  school  day  achievement  leads  on 
To  success  in  the  work  we  all  come  to  love 
In  the  days  that  are  soon  to  dawn; 

And  we  ’ll  cherish  for  life  this  one  fleeting  hour 
With  its  golden  memories  twined 
’Round  the  friendship  we’ve  made,  with  their  subtle  power, 
Which  in  union  our  hearts  will  bind. 

Sarah  Maude  Kelley,  ’23. 


Class  Motto 

Up  to  the  Door 

Over  the  Threshold 

Into  the  World 

Class  Color 

Blue 


Class  Flower 

Rose 


GRADUATES 


Emily  Lillian  Anderson 
Delpha  Barstow 
Frances  Chadwick  Childs 
Yelna  Murnette  Chase 
Edward  Fuller  Denham 
Hazel  Hall  Donahue 
Mary  Elizabeth  Donnelly 
Ruth  Childs  Holmes 
Sarah  Maude  Kelley 
*Honor  Pupils 


Chester  Eliot  Lawrence 
*John  H.  Dillingham  Lawrence 
Thomas  McLane  Lawrence 
Evelyn  Adaline  MacKilligan 
Anne  Massie 
*Clara  Rees 

Catherine  Agnes  Rogers 
Dorothy  Teele  Swift 
^Victoria  Lorena  Swift 
Edith  Marian  White 


THE  LAWRENCE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SONG 


Tune :  Boola  Song 


Down  here  in  Falmouth  by  the  sea, 

Where  the  rippling  waves  are  dancing  on  the  shore ; 
Down  here  where  strangers  love  to  be — 

For  they  never  miss  a  summer  any  more ; 

Down  here  we  have  a  school  that’s  fair, 

With  which  we  will  compare 

No  other  school  the  whole  land  through: 

So  we  sing  our  Alma  Mater  true. 

Lawrence  High  School,  dear  old  high  school, 

Our  inspiration  all  along; 

Thou  indeed  our  Alma  Mater, 

Thou  hast  made  us  brave  and  strong. 

All  our  joys  and  all  our  sorrows, 

All  our  hopes  for  the  tomorrows, 

Center  in  thee,  Alma  Mater, 

So  we  praise  thee  in  our  song. 

We’re  happy  boys  and  laughing  girls, 

And  we’re  merry  though  we’re  working  all  the  while. 
Our  brain  with  study  often  whirls, 

But  we  banish  that  and  greet  you  with  a  smile. 

We’re  proud  to  have  a  school  so  fair, 

And  with  each  other  share 

The  task  that’s  hard,  the  work  that’s  light, 

To  make  all  our  school  days  glad  and  bright. 
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SONG  OF  ALLEGIANCE. 


Tune :  Artillery  Song. 


In  the  barges  that  glide,  all  the  boys  and  girls  that  ride, 

To  Old  Lawrence  are  loyal  and  true. 

On  the  street,  those  who  meet,  and  their  passing  comrades  greet, 
To  Old  Lawrence  are  loyal  and  true. 

For  it’s  Lawrence  High  that  we  loyally  stand  by, 

Lawrence,  the  school  for  me  and  you; 

Where  e’er  we  go,  you  may  always  know, 

To  Old  Lawrence  we’re  loyal  and  true. 

(We  are  loyal) 

To  Old  Lawrence  we’re  loyal  and  true. 

Through  the  days,  through  the  years,  never  mind  what  luck  ap¬ 
pears, 

To  Old  Lawrence  we’re  loyal  and  true. 

In  the  school,  in  the  home,  just  the  same  where  e’er  we  roam, 
To  Old  Lawrence  we’re  loyal  and  true. 

For  it’s  Lawrence  High  that  we  loyally  stand  by, 

Lawrence,  the  school  for  me  and  you ; 

Where  e’er  we  go,  you  may  always  know, 

To  Old  Lawrence  we  ’re  loyal  and  true. 

(We  are  loyal) 

To  Old  Lawrence  we’re  loyal  and  true. 
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